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Why I Write 


by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


t’s a little inhuman, this attempting to write 
| Ee writing. “Say, what are you up to 

now?” you ask yourself. O. K. It’s a 
mixed-up world, not to say a mess. A man 
might write hundreds of thousands of words, 
volumes . . a man’s relations with other 
writers, publishers, literary agents, critics, his 
attitude toward his own work, etc. Recently 
a story of mine appeared in a volume called 
“Caravan.” They publish things you like but 
can't sell. My story was about an advertising 
writer. I used to be one and I was having fun 
writing the story. The magazines didn’t want 
it because they don’t like making fun of adver- 
tising. We all understand that. 


The point is that when the book came to me, 
I opened it hurriedly, turned to my own story, 
read it. ‘Pretty good,” I told myself. There 
were all these other writers represented in the 
book. I really intended to read their things. 
You see how it is. We are all like that. 


Last year I began writing a book and it was 
to be a big book, the plain, straight story of my 
own experiences as a writer, how I happened 
to begin, my early experiences, my getting to 
know other writers, painters, the literary and 
artistic world as it was, men seen, what they 
meant to me, what men hurt me, what men 
helped me. All of this to be very frank. I 
have known so many men, have traveled so 


much up and down. I intended to go after the 
critics, have my say about criticism. 

I wrote. . . 10,000. . . 20,000. . . 30,- 
000 . . . words. One day I stopped writing 
and took a walk. There was something, like 
another person, down inside me somewhere, 
laughing at me. In all my writing I had never 
made what any man could call a hero, but at 
last I was doing it. I was making myself the 
hero of my book. That is what the laughing 
was about. Day after day I went back to the 
job, but couldn’t carry on. The thing down 
inside kept laughing. I had to chuck the book. 

We begin in all sorts of ways. It seems to 
me a man is or he isn’t. I pick up a copy of 
THE WRITER and there is Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis saying how he would like to run a hotel 
or be a scientist. It’s no good. He couldn't 
do it. If he ever gets his little wayside inn 
he'll find himself writing on the table in the 
kitchen when he should have his mind on the 
French fries. 

On the whole, it’s fun. A man’s pride is 
often hurt by the critics, but, on the whole, 
criticism here is pretty honest. We all perhaps 
get all that is coming to us. 

I myself came into writing rather by the 
back door. It just happened so. I must have 
been past thirty when I began scribbling. I 
had been more or less the adventurer in life, 
a worker, in factories and on farms. 
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Then a wanderer, I got into business, owned 
a factory. It was an old problem. My work 
didn’t satisfy. 

I was trying constantly to find out what was 
wrong and then an idea came. It is hard, per- 
haps impossible, to do a sensible thing about 
self. I began to invent imaginary figures, 
tried putting them into positions in life I had 
been in. I was close to them, yet separated. 
It was a kind of game, a relief. It led into 
writing. I don’t remember just how long I 
went on with this game, perhaps five years. 
My business went to pot. I didn’t care much. 

It is all very interesting, very absorbing. 
Writing is not work to me. I love it. Some- 
times it seems to me that I only live while at 
work. I love the smell of ink, the rattle of 
my typewriter. I believe in my own work. 
When something I write is adversely criticised, 
I am hurt. I get angry, swear, am rather 
childish. When some critic does not like one 
of my stories or novels, I begin building up 
the notion that he has it in for me personally. 
Usually I take it out on my wife, who has 
learned how to handle me. “Never mind. You 
are good,” she says. That makes me feel better. 

With others, and this includes those who do 
not go in much for my work, I am usually, out- 
wardly a smiling, placid-seeming man. Once 
I was at a party, with other writers . . . and 
I dare say a few critics . . . when the poet 
Maxwell Bodenheim came in. There was a 
critic I wanted to choke. I was this smiling 
placid man outside while I was raging within. 
Bodenheim came and spoke to me. “Well, 
well,” he said, “here you are. You are your 
usual bovine self.” 

It is all, I dare say, amusing but at times it 
is puzzling. When a writer publishes a new 
book it would be a smart thing for him to go 
off to Alaska. My wife shows me only criti- 
cisms of my books that are favorable. Some- 
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times I fancy she has a good time reading the 
one that are unfavorable, but I may be wrong. If 
she gets a kind of joy in seeing me knocked off, 
she keeps it pretty well hidden. We get along 
first rate. 

And we are trying for something. There is 
a kind of order, even dignity, in living we all 
pretty much want. There is the attempt to 
give life form and meaning. 

Something else too. Everyone wants the 
same thing. Call it understanding. I take my 
own work, as a writer, seriously, can’t see how 
a man can have any fun out of life in any other 
way. I am interested, absorbed in people. If 
I were a painter instead of a writer, I would 
spend my life painting people’s portraits. Often 
I wish I had started on that road. The smell 
of paint excites me just as does the smell of 
ink or the rattle of a typewriter. Before I 
began to write and when I lived in Chicago, 
there were certain days when just walking in 
the streets exhausted me. On such days just 
a glance at a passing face was like reading the 
whole life history of some man or woman. It 
was too much. I couldn’t stand it. When I 
went home and to bed at night, the faces kept 
closing before my eyes. “Tell my story. Tell 
it honestly,” lips were shouting at me. It was 
a kind of madness. The only remedy I could 
find was to go get drunk. 

And it may be that writing was just that, 
a kind of drunkenness. If so, it has also its 
mornings after. There is something very diffi- 
cult for the writer to learn. He has written 
a new book, got it printed. There it is. Now 
the figures of the book, which have for so long 
lived only in his own fancy, may begin living 
in the minds of others. He has to find out 
anew, each time, that just because he has pub- 
lished another book, written another story, 
clocks do not stop running. It would be very 
wonderful if they did. 
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What Shall We Do With Rhyme? 





by ROBERT FRANCIS 


about rhyme. Rhyme is childish. Being 

a simple matching game, it is the one 
thing in poetry that a child can fully appreci- 
ate. It is also the thing a child considers most 
important. “I’m a poet and you didn’t even 
know it.” Worse than being childish, rhyme 
can be cheap. It is an externality that can be 
borrowed or stolen. Any radio crooner can 
convince you of that, especially if he employs 
in his sentimental bleating a particular rhyme 
that you have used yourself. Worst of all, 
rhyme is unnecessary. If you say that rhyme 
tells the ear where the line ends, I say that 
the ear does not or should not need to be told. 
If you say that rhyme sounds well of itself, I 
say that poetry ought to sound well without 
it. 

Isn’t there sufficient reason for abandoning 
rhyme? Yet many poets are not abandoning 
it, even some of the most modern of them. 
I think the reason is the reason that an oyster 
does not get rid of the grain of sand that has 
worked under its shell. It can’t. A poet may 
distrust rhyme, may dislike it at times, and 
yet find himself continuing to use it. It has 
got under his shell. The oyster solves its prob- 
lem by transforming the irritating substance 
into something more harmonious with itself. 
It makes a pearl. What can a poet do? A 
poet who distrusts rhyme but cannot give it 
up? 

I think his solutions or part-solutions can 
be catalogued under three heads. (1) He can 
make rhyme original. (2) He can make it 
unobtrusive. (3) He can make it subtle. 

(1) By finding new, fresh rhymes one can 
avoid the hackneyed, the hand-me-down, the 
cheap-and-easy. But since new rhymes are 
certain to be difficult rhymes, one can hardly 
avoid sounding strained or intentionally clever 
or merely humorous. Serious poetry can be 
seasoned with an occasional clever rhyme, but 


Sst very disparaging things can be said 
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with too much seasoning it ceases to be serious. 
Besides, clever rhymes make rhyme too promi- 
nent. The pearl becomes more important than 
the oyster, and that is what no sensible oyster 
would wish. 

(2) A better way to avoid cheapness is to 
minimize the element of rhyme. One can dis- 
guise rhymes either by sprinkling them about 
according to no fixed pattern, or by embedding 
them within the lines and not leaving them all 
to stick out at the ends. Another way of mini- 
mizing rhyme is to use only unpretentious 
ones. To treat rhyme, that is, as the intel- 
lectuals of the 1920’s treated love, or as most 
of us treat punctuation: not to deny it alto- 
gether, but to reduce it to its lowest terms. The 
danger of simplicity, of course, is too much 
simplicity. It’s an elusive boundary that di- 
vides unaffectedness from flatness. 

(3) Blend the clever and the simple and 
you get the subtle. Isn’t that what the experi- 
menters have been doing with their half- 
rhymes, consonantal rhymes, and assonance? 
These effects are variations on rhyme. They 
are felicitous compromises between rhyming 
and not rhyming. They are flexible to use and 
refreshing to hear. If one had to say something 
unkind about them, it might be just this, that 
they sound a little too much like effects, a little 
too calculated, like a vase of flowers arranged 
to look natural. Still, they are to the hardness 
and sharpness of rhyme much what the deli- 
cately rounded and tinted pearl is to the origi- 
nal grain of sand. 

This problem of rhyme seems to me one that 
a writer of poetry should not try to solve for 
himself ahead of time and once for all. Our 
distrust of rhyme is a distrust of its super- 
ficiality and its exaggerated importance, isn’t 
it? To take any hard-and-fast stand for or 
against it exaggerates its importance further. 
To commit oneself to assonance, for instance, 
as something always preferable to straight 
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rhyme, is to restrict oneself needlessly. It is not 
carelessness or naivete to let each person solve 
the problem for itself. That is precisely what 
each poem should do. The result may be some- 
thing new or it may be something quite old 
and traditional. But in either case the rhyme 
will not be a mere convention or ornament. It 
will be a part of the poem. It will be there 
because it had to be there. Like the pearl, it 
will belong. 

My own experience has been somewhat 
oyster-like, although I have not been a good 
oyster. Several years ago when I was writ- 
ing a number of the poems in “Stand With 
Me Here,” I became disillusioned with rhyme. 
I felt about it all the disparaging things I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. Here 
I was a grown man trying to write poetry that 
other grown men might conceivably find worth 
reading—and at the same time taking care to 
thyme “night” with “right,” “song” with 
“wrong.” I wanted to break the rhyming 
habit. 


I tried leaving rhyme out. In a world of 
blank verse and free verse nothing could have 
been less original. Still, unlike writers of free 
verse, I wanted to keep meter, definite length 
of line, and sometimes stanza structure. And, 
unlike most writers of blank verse, I sometimes 
wanted to write very short poems and not al- 
ways in pentameter. I felt that in these short 
unrhymed poems I was saying more truly and 
effectively what I had to say than if I had been 
using rhyme; and at the same time through 
the molding of the thought and the repetition 
of words I was not failing to get some sense 
of shape and pattern. The very absence of 
rhyme was refreshing to me, like the cessa- 
tion of music that has gone on too long. 


Yet what I had thus thrown out the window 
was returning by the front door, and I was 
welcoming it. I was also writing little poems 
entirely in one rhyme. I could hardly have 
gone to greater extremes. Was my aversion to 
rhyme turning into fascination? Were aver- 
sion and fascination two sides of the same 
thing? I do not know, but what I do know 
is that I felt a specific need for rhyme, just as 
at other times I felt a specific need for the ab- 
sence of it. Mono-rhyme seemed to me to bind 
a poem very tightly together, to give it a low- 





keyed intensity, an intentional monotony com- 
parable to drone bass or pedal-point in music. 
To avoid any sense of strain or suspicion of 
tour de force I used only simple rhymes and 
simple statements, and sometimes deliberately 
repeated the same rhyming word. One poem, 
for example, used the die-lie-sky-eye-cry-fly- 
try-why rhyme. Another poem used words 
rhyming with “alone”; and still another, with 
“wall.” The only example in my mind was 
Frost’s light-hearted bit called “The Rose 
Family.” My use of mono-rhyme was for a 
kind of dulled poignancy. Then I happened 
to notice that Browning’s “Home-Thoughts, 
From the Sea” was in mono-rhyme. And later 
I discovered that two of Christina Rossetti’s 
most celebrated poems, “Marvel of Marvels” 
and “Passing Away,” were of the same sort. 
What I had supposed was partly original with 
me, I now saw was old. But it was no matter. 
I had hit upon something that served my need, 
and that was enough. 

It may seem an obvious thing to insist on, 
this doing the thing that satisfies the poem in 
hand, but it seems to me the only right atti- 
tude. How right, how inevitable the simple, 
straight rhymes of Housman are! In Mac- 
Leish’s later work, how integral is his use of 
assonance! How final and satisfying is the 
absence of rhyme in Sandburg! 

Did we say that rhyme is childish? So are 
most of the words we use, simple verbs and 
common nouns. So is the present tense. So 
is poetry itself. I think the true poet does not 
try to get away too far from the childish. With- 
out always being aware of what he is doing, 
he reconciles the childish and the mature as 
he reconciles other antitheses—the feminine 
and the masculine, the sensuous and the spirit- 
ual, the permanent and the fleeting. Is rhyme 
cheap? Only when it is used cheaply. There 
is no other criterion than use, than the actual 
poem. Is rhyme unnecessary? Only when a 
poet sees fit to leave it out. When he sees fit 
to put it in, he makes it necessary. 


We have lost our rhyming innocence. We 
do not rhyme with the careless rapture of the 
Elizabethans. We have grown critical of our- 
selves. But the loss of innocence need not 
lead to the loss of sincerity. It may do quite 
the opposite. It may help us to be ourselves. 
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Changes In Tactics 


by ALICE ROSS COLVER 


ave you ever, as an old writer, or even 
H a new one, found yourself going stale? 

I have—twice. The first time I was 
thrown into a panic through which I fought 
grimly. It took me three years and left me 
in a state of exhaustion that was worse than 
the original condition. The second time I 
panicked my panic by looking it in the eye. 

What was the matter? The matter, pre- 
cisely, was twenty years of steady writing. 
Twenty years, you know, is a long time. It 
meant, in my case, eight juvenile stories for girls 
—(I began with those)—and fifteen novels. 
No wonder I was tired! No wonder I was 
jaded! No wonder I was empty as a dry well! 

True enough, but all these things I was say- 
ing were merely excuses. Or, if I must save 
my dignity, I might call them reasons. They 
did not, however, offer me any solution what- 
ever to my problem. How was I going to get 
back the old familiar fire and punch? 

Being unable to answer that, or make any- 
thing out of the future, I faced about and con- 
sidered my past. 

I realized, with something of a shock, that 
I had never been “market-minded.” I had 
always written because I liked to write and be- 
cause I had a story that simply must be told. 
It had never occurred to me that “my public” 
might not be equally interested in what I had 
to say. (As a matter of fact, it was—up to 
1929.) So I had gone gaily and glibly from 
light love stories to adventure romances, from 
adventure romances to more serious fiction and 
from serious fiction back to light love stories 
again, saying “Pooh!” to my distracted pub- 
lishers whenever they ventured to protest. I 
was having fun! I was finding out what I 
could do. Why should I repeat the same pat- 
tern all the time? That I sold two or three of 
my books to the motion picture industry was 
luck—not planning. (Maybe it always is.) 
That I never sold any to a magazine for serial- 
ization was also luck—but another kind. Now, 
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having come through the depression with my 
book sales reduced to a third of what they used 
to be, with my children suddenly all grown up 
and clamoring for college, with circulating li- 
braries raising havoc in the trade, with non- 
fiction going over the top and fiction the un- 
wanted child in the literary family—do you 
follow me? I had found another reason for 
my growing sense of inadequacy. I was hav- 
ing a good case of financial jitters. I was dis- 
covering that what I was writing didn’t pay 
me for the time it took to write. 

It seemed to me to be a vicious circle. If 
I could feel well enough paid, I would enjoy my 
work again. I would go at it with vim and 
vigor—and without worry. And if I could 
do that, I would, naturally, write better—and 
so I would be well paid. 

Hardly an answer. 

To you, reading this, it might seem obvious. 
All I had to do, of course, was to sell my next 
book to a magazine for serialization before it 
was published. Ah, but you see I had begun 
at the wrong end of the profession. I had 
begun with books, not short stories. Besides, 
may I remind you what I said a moment ago? 
“T had always written because I liked to write 
and because I had a story to tell.” I found, 
alas, that that wasn’t enough to satisfy a mag- 
azine editor. I couldn’t, as I had expected, 
just pull down a story from up my left sleeve, 
write it carelessly with my left hand and toss 
it over my left shoulder onto an editor’s desk 
while my right went on about its usual busi- 
ness. “Anything can go into a book, Mrs. 
Colver, but we editors are a little harder to 
suit.” I was told that. I was told other things, 
too. 

There were word limits. There were di- 
visions of the story into four or six or seven 
equal parts. There were taboos of certain 
themes and even taboos on the way you treated 
permitted themes. There were, also, editorial 
policies, and styles and atmospheres and a 
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dozen or more things to be considered. It 
was all very bewildering. 

“Besides,” one editor, kindly or unkindly, 
truthfully or untruthfully, said to me, “your 
name means nothing in the magazine world. 
I don’t know it. I’ve never read any of your 
books. I’ve never even heard of them. J 
wouldn’t take a chance on a serial of yours. 
Not until you’d written some short stories for 
me first. I’d have to build you up on those. 
I might do that—” 

It wasn’t a promise. It was merely an idea. 
I thanked him for it—though I wanted to do 
other much more violent and less polite things 
for his unmerciful sock at my comfortable ego 
—and came home. 

But I brought his idea with me. 

Short stories! Well, why not? Hadn't I 
shifted from one kind of novel to another? Per- 
haps that was why I’d stayed “fresh” as long 
as I had. Anyway, why not now make a more 
drastic shift to an entirely new form? It was 
worth trying. 

I swear to you I felt the veriest beginner. 
75,000 words had never feazed me in the least, 
but 1,000 paralyzed my mind completely. My 
first attempt turned out to be a 35,000 word 
novelette. My second I squeezed into a paltry 
15,000 words and was proud as Punch. My 
third came under the tape with about 8,000— 
and sold. I think I have never been more 
thrilled. 

Now I am hard at work on Short-Shorts. 
There’s a challenge to those that stirs my blood. 
They are so easy—to read. But to write? 
Never before have I been so aware of words 
as I am now. Their weight, their carrying 
power, their potency. They scare me. They 
drive me wild. They reduce me to tears and 
lift me to a fine frenzy. I have no power over 
them. What! I? J have no power over them 
when they have been my tools for twenty years? 
I grit my teeth. Or grin. Or throw my type- 








writer on the floor. Or jump out of the third 
floor window. But I keep on writing. 

Instead of 6,250 words a month I’m now 
doing just 1,000. It takes a month to do a 
good enough 1,000 for a Short-Short. And 
all of those 1,000 are hand picked and hand 
polished. And when I’ve put them down in 
black on white—or maybe right in the middle 
of doing it—I suddenly realize I’m having fun 
again. I suddenly wake up with wonder to 
the fact that the change in habits of thinking 
and writing has brought it all back to me,— 
the old eagerness and enthusiasm, the old con- 
fidence and pep, the old pleasure—and, last but 
not least, a new profit. 

For I have, you see, quite by chance, killed 
two birds with one stone. I am at last “market- 
minded.” Aware of the fact that writers can 
and do write to sell as well as to tell. 

After this, I’ll always plan new attempts for 
myself in the future. I'll have them hanging 
before me like the proverbial carrot before the 
horse. Maybe biographies. Maybe plays. I 
don’t know! Probably they won't sell. Pos- 
sibly they will. But, anyway, trying to do them 
will keep me on my toes mentally, will keep 
my brain alive. And, of course I'll sell a serial 
to that editor who told me he’d never heard 
of me. Yes, indeedy! Some day he'll read a 
book of mine—and like it. And won’t that 
be simply ducky ! 

But the point is, that out of all this I’ve 
learned an important lesson. I was going stale 
because I was resting on my oars. Drifting 
along on the current expecting it to carry me 
where I wanted to go. I can’t do that. No 
writer, however experienced, can. We've got 
to row to keep in the middle of the stream. 
Maybe we've even got to stand up in the boat 
and dive off the deep end into strange cold 
waters. I did. And I think it’s a swell idea. 
I recommend it even in the winter time. 
Especially if it’s the winter of your discontent. 




















How You Begin A Novel 


by WALTER D. EDMONDS 


the Mohawk Valley during the Revlution- 
ary War, and I feel a little as if I had 
caught a big fish. 

Fishing and writing are alike, and there are 
two ways of doing both. You can equip your- 
self for the first of the season with waders, a 
Leonard rod and English creel, a Hardy reel, 
eighteen-foot leaders with the opaque and in- 
visible finish invented by Mr. Hewitt, and fifty- 
seven varieties of dry and wet flies; you can 
use them according to scientifically established 
facts of water and weather, and test the light 
with a camera gauge, and kill the resultant fish 
with a “priest” and know that you are doing 
the sport as the sport ought to be done; or 
you can take your rod and line and reel and 
basket and put on sneakers and get wet, if you 
really want to, and eat scrambled eggs for 
supper. That is the way I fish, but I enjoy it 
twice as much, and I flatter myself I know more 
of what the stream is doing than if my con- 
science were loaded down with paraphernalia. 
It is also a little the way I write. 

I suspect that the true historians who may 
have got this far have already made a neat little 
note in the margin, “scrambled eggs.” I don’t 
care. I am not writing history about known 
figures like Alexander Hamilton; I am trying 
in my books to give the story, from their point 
of view, of plain ordinary people. 

So, when I set out to write about the Revolu- 
tion in upstate New York, I was not thinking 
of Washington, or Schuyler, or Arnold, or 
Gates, but of people who were trying to bring 
up families, who were’ getting old or getting 
married ; and as I began refreshing my knowl- 
edge of events with known historians I became 
more and more surprised to see how little I 
could find out about the ordinary man and 
woman. 


ES just finished writing a novel about 


With my usual! optimism I made a start at 
writing with what I had gathered together, for 
I thought I knew a good deal about the sub- 
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ject anyway. And I went ahead for a hundred 
and fifty pages quite easily. But then one 
morning, on reading what I had done, I was 
dismayed to find that I was producing the reg- 
ular historical romance, with all the trappings 
of horseback rides, and uniforms, and sherry 
and port and Madeira and brandy. The whole 
state lay beneath my eyes and the imaginary 
characters were cantering here and there across 
the map with the rapidity of 1936 Ford V-8’s. 
In other words, New York State in 1776 was 
turning out to be almost exactly as Robert 
W. Chambers had described it. (I admire Mr. 
Chambers’ work very much; there have been 
few writers who knew their subjects or who 
could document their writing more thoroughly 
than he. Yet he was writing for the modern 
magazine reader who wants his action fast.) 
I saw, then, not only that my imitation of him 
was a description of impossible events and 
deeds, but that the characters I was setting 
forth simply were not real people. 

I threw away my pages and did some more 
reading. Within six months I made another 
start, with an entirely new, fresh set of charac- 
ters. This time, however, I reread my work 
when the pages totaled one hundred. And, 
though I liked them better, I still found an ele- 
ment of spuriousness. At least, the people, 
again, did not seem flesh and blood. I went 
back to reading; and from time to time—to 
keep my hand in, as it were (and possibly I 
hoped to find I had done enough research)— 
I would take another crack at writing. 

I am not going to catalogue the false starts. 
I saved all but the first, because each successive 
one contained more useful material. (When 
I finished the book, three years after, these 
false starts totaled nearly eight hundred pages !) 
But I am merely mentioning them to show 
how an historical novelist like myself blunders 
until he hits upon what seems to him the right 
solution, 

For as I read I went further and further 
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from accepted sources. I began to read the 
earlier histories (which in many events, by 
light of modern research, are known to be in- 
accurate). These histories are such works as 
Simms’ Frontiersmen of New York, and his 
Trappers of New York; Stone’s Life of Jo- 
seph Brant ; Lossing’s Field Book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


In these books we find the historian ambling 
about the country taking down the reminis- 
cences of the survivors of the war or their 
children. Naturally, they were inaccurate in 
many cases about who killed whom, but they 
were talking about real people. They were 
telling about things, too, that had the ring of 
truth. For instance, I learned how to make 
those drinks, “flip” and “kill-devil”; I knew 
how the party slept after a husking bee; I got 
lists of valuation of crops, and of local taxes; 
I learned a little about Colonel Alden’s no- 
tions of spelling and what Dr. Petry charged 
for healing a scalped head; I learned that Jo- 
seph Mayall “was remarkably well calculated” 
to open a pioneer farm, and that Herkimer’s 
leg was buried prematurely and dug up and 
placed in the coffin; I found out how long it 
took to ride from Stone Arabia to German 
Flats, and the number of buildings burned in 
Schoharie; I learned how men were flogged, 
water taken from birch trees, stockings woven, 
what people ate for supper, why dogs howled 
after an Indian raid, what the inside of a pros- 
perous house looked like and the colors kitchen 
beams were painted, what the currency looked 
like with each new issue by a hopeful Congress, 
how pigs were raised, and who lived in which 
settlements. 


These were the things that people remem- 
bered. I started from them, and from as much 
of the lives of the real people and their way 
of living as I could work in. I realized that 
I was no longer writing about a war and na- 
tions, but about my own community and 
countryside, in years when deer might be scarce 
as they are today, and when the drought hurt 
the crops just as it did two years ago. I began 
to have an extraordinary awareness of the pres- 
ent being 1776. Real people began taking their 
places in my novel, and the main points of 
their lives made a far better story than I could 
have fashioned out of my imagination. I began 





to feel that I was writing history, not in the 
scholarly sense, but in the sense that every 
reasonably conscientious reporter is writing 
history. 

The broad aspects of the war disappeared. 
I abandoned all ambition of describing Sara- 
toga and framed my picture with the boundaries 
of Tryon County, going outside its bounds only 
as one of my characters was taken out of it. 
In such a scene I began to find that it was neces- 
sary to learn what the weather was like on a 
certain day, for the sense of actuality was so 
overwhelming that I could not merely imagine 
it. Ihad to know. This often presented prob- 
lems, but more often I found the weather in 
the journal of an officer. For instance, in a 
small campaign describing the demolition of 
the Onondaga towns, Captain Thomas Machin 
must have felt the cold, for he mentions the 
snow in April. Again, in May, 1781, Colonel 
Cochran’s description of the flood of the Mo- 
hawk that washed out Fort Stanwix tells any- 
one who knows the valley at all what the flood 
looked like at German Flats. A New England 
paper in 1776 mentions the unusually fine 
lambing throughout New England and New 
York. These are the simpler facts, made to 
hand for the novelist. Others had to be in- 
ferred through my knowledge of the country. 
I had been raised in it; and, when I found 
mention of the state of a certain road in May, 
it was easy to tell that the frost had been late 
in leaving the ground. 

I suppose that such local details are not im- 
portant to the larger view of history, but my 
excuse to the historian is that the Revolution 
was won and lost in the Mohawk Valley. It 
was the granary of the Continental Army; se- 
curing it would have fed Burgoyne’s army 
through the winter even though Clinton had 
not joined him. To tell the story of its long 
defense by local efforts may be a small thing 
when one considers all the thirteen colonies; 
yet it tells the story of the Revolution better, 
to my mind, than any wide survey that must 
perforce ignore the daily living of the people. 

I found also that there were bits of unadver- 
tised information that an author could use. 
There was the 1905 Dodd, Mead reprint of 
The Minute Book of the Committee of Safety 
(Continued on Page 388) 































Basic Principles of Fiction 
IV Roles of Characters in a Long Story 


by JOHN GALLISHAW 


he behavior of actors is the material 

with which every author works. The 

difference between the expert author 
and the inexpert one manifests itself, first, in 
perceiving the values which may be extracted 
from that material. The expert’s perception 
begins with the recognition of the differences 
between habitual behavior and imposed be- 
havior. Habitual behavior identifies an action 
as “frank,” “honest,” “stupid,” “amusing,” 
“grasping,” etc. Imposed behavior is behavior 
in which an individual is compelled to engage. 
In a fictional narrative, this is an inner com- 
pulsion deriving from an obsession. That ob- 
session is a determination to change a disturb- 
ing condition into one which he believes will 
be satisfactory or at least tolerable. When the 
imposed behavior of an actor does not call 
upon him for any variation from habitual be- 
havior, his responses have no true “character” 
value. He is merely the personification of a 
narrative obsession. He is considered, then, 
to be a flat character. Such a character can 
give unity easily enough in a very short narra- 
tive. But in the longer narrative, if the only 
value the author extracts from such an actor’s 
behavior is narrative unity, there is bound to 
be dullness ; because narrative unity alone can- 
not be depended upon to ensure sustained atten- 
tion for any prolonged period. The profes- 
sional is able to avoid this pitfall into which 
the amateur stumbles. 

The professional regards himself as a caterer 
to the appetite of his customers. Skill in prep- 
aration of dishes is desirable; but that is a 
matter of technics or methods. It may often 
be wasted in futile attempts to add palatability 
to servings of food of which the customer has 
already had a surfeit. Variety in courses is 
essential if the meal is to be a long one. 

Certain food cloys when taken in quantity. 
The appetite becomes surfeited. An olive or 
two may pique the appetite as a starter; but a 
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whole meal of olives is likely to be left un- 
finished. The food of interest is the behavior 
of actors. The behavior of actors is the expres- 
sion in action of some inner disturbance or 
inner stimulation. Just as the chairman of the 
entertainment committee perceives that speak- 
ers are not nearly as important as the topics 
upon which they speak, so does the experi- 
enced writer of fictional narrative perceive that 
the actors in a story are not nearly so impor- 
tant as the inner stimulation or disturbance 
which dictates their observable behavior. This 
is a matter of perception of values. It is en- 
tirely independent of skill in presentation. The 
expert knows that inner disturbances are really 
inner urges to behave in a certain manner; 
he knows further that every such inner urge 
is an attempt to express a characteristic in ac- 
tion. And, most important knowledge of all, 
he perceives that the only thing that can keep 
such an urge from finding its natural and logi- 
cal expression in observable behavior is the 
blocking of that expression by a conflicting urge 
to express a different characteristic. Without 
this particular knowledge or perception of 
values, a writer is unable to distinguish between 
flat and round characters. 

The flat character is the expression of a single 
urge; the round character is the expression of 
various conflicting urges. Cast as the Central 
Responding Actor the flat character expressing 
a single dominating obsession or urge cannot 
be depended upon to sustain interest in one 
of the longer forms. As the expression of a 
single dominating urge, all he can be depended 
upon for is the unification of crises. But these 
crises can be brought about only by the at- 
tempted expression of other opposing urges by 
other actors. It is the behavior of those other 
actors and not that of the central responding 
actor that must be depended upon to sustain 
the interest. Those actors are, in relation to the 
central responding actor, stimulating actors; 
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their actions create conditions which are dis- 
turbing to the central responding actor, because 
they block or hinder or delay the expression 
of his single dominating urge. By so doing, 
they stimulate or activate his urge into attempts 
at observable expression. Suspense is felt by 
the audience as a result of observing the ac- 
tions of those stimulating actors and being aware 
of their counter-urges as leading into the con- 
ditions which create new crises for the central 
actor. Their behavior furnishes the variety 
which is an indispensable ingredient of interest 
in the longer forms. 

Those stimulating actors, who are introduced 
by the expert to furnish the variety essential 
to the longer form, are seen in their true value 
only when they are perceived as the personifi- 
cation of urges counter to the centralizing urge 
of the central actor. But, because the urge 
which they personify is a defeatist urge to bring 
about a condition which the responding actor 
will interpret as disturbing enough to activate 
him to action, they are kept on stage, while he 
is kept off stage; this is purely to keep the 
audience from becoming bored by seeing too 
much of a central responding actor who is, 
when all is said and done, a flat character. Be- 
cause this flat character is merely the manifes- 
tation of a single obsession, he cannot, in the 
expression of that obsession, furnish much 
variety. The variety must be furnished by 
other flat characters who are the expression of 
other counter-obsessions. This is the first step 
forward from amateur. willingness toward the 
true perception of values which distinguishes 
the professional from the amateur in apprais- 
ing characters as material. 


It will become apparant at once, with this 
new light upon the relative importance of ac- 
tors, that the moment these actors who per- 
sonify conflicting urges are brought into con- 
tact with the actor whose urge is the centraliz- 
ing actor in the story there is bound to be a 
conflict. It will also be apparent that this con- 
flict cannot have any conclusive result without 
bringing the story toanend. To ensure further 
variety, then, it becomes necessary to avoid 
repeating the same kind of action of stimulating 
actors while the chief actor is offstage. 


The expert, at this point leaves the amateur 
behind. He knows that there are other types of 











stimulating actors besides those flat characters 
who are merely the personification of urges 
to the centralizing urge of the chief respond- 
ing actor. They too are flat characters; but 
their flatness is of a different kind. The ex- 
pert recognizes that difference because he per- 
ceives the basic difference between imposed be- 
havior and characteristic behavior. The flat 
characters who furnish the dramatic opposi- 
tion and through that dramatic opposition 
bring about dramatic crises are the personi- 
fication of the urge to attain an objective dif- 
ferent from that of the central actor. An urge 
to attain an objective is an urge to indulge in 
behavior imposed upon the actor by the domi- 
nance of that objective. With that objective 
attained, such behavior is no longer necessary. 
With the second type of flat character, the dis- 
tinguishing feature is not the unvaried mani- 
festation of imposed behavior, but the unvaried 
manifestation of habitual characteristics. The 
introduction of actors who are merely the per- 
sonification of easily recognized traits or char- 
acteristics gives an air of verisimilitude to a 
narrative, and adds variety that is too often 
lacking in the work of amateurs who essay the 
longer forms. 


Thus, whenever he contemplates the organ- 
ization of one of the longer forms, the profes- 
sional sees possibilities for variety in three 
kinds of flat characters. He sees the chief 
responding actor as the personification of a 
centralizing urge to change a disturbing con- 
dition into one which will be satisfactory or at 
least tolerable. He sees a group of other flat 
characters personifying either a variety of in- 
dividual counter urges, or operating as a com- 
bination of individuals dominated by a single 
centralizing counter-urge. In addition to 
these he sees another grouping or classification 
of flat characters who are “faithful servants,” 
“comic Irish janitor,” “superstitious colored 
boy,” and a host of others. 


For these two groups of stimulating actors 
he sees very different roles. Those who per- 
sonify counter urges he keeps on-stage for 
dramatic clashes. Those who personify easily 
recognized traits or characteristics he keeps on 
stage to give verisimilitude to the reporting of 
dramatic crises. 


(Continued on Page 390) 




















Writing for the Ladies Home Journal 
by RICHARD PRATT 


uring the more than fifty years that 
D the Journal has now maintained and in- 

tensified its amazing relationship with 
the American family, it has constantly been on 
the alert for the fresh and the new. It has 
been consistently the first to take advantage of 
any innovation which would quicken its point 
of view and improve its flavor and appearance. 
And as a result it has been the forerunner, 
from cover to cover, in practically every fea- 
ture that is now common practice in magazine 
making. Which is something of a responsi- 
bility to its readers as well as to its tradition, 
making it too late now to lie back upon its 
laurels. 

When Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould assumed last year the editorship of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, they brought still an- 
other unique distinction to the publication ; for 
this was the first time that a husband and wife 
had ever become co-editors of a major periodi- 
cal. It is more than a mere coincidence that 
Mrs. Gould should manage her share as much 
from her home as from the office, just as Mrs. 
Curtis had done fifty years ago. For it is 
probably as true now as it was then that keep- 
ing in close touch with the home is an im- 
portant part of one phase of Journal editing. 

Well-known for their collaborations in fic- 
tion and playwriting, the Goulds form an ideal 
partnership in a position that requires now 
more than ever the complete approach that only 
such a working arrangement as this can pro- 
vide. And if a new sprightliness becomes ap- 
parent, a new vitality and sparkle, it can be 
laid, of course, in part to the tone and tempo of 
the times but also to this new pressure on the 
contemporary pulse. 

To describe the Journal of today would be 
like describing, let us say, the modern motor 
car. It is right there to be seen, wherever you 
look. But the way it achieves its power, per- 
ception and reading quality can at least be 
partly explained by mentioning a few details 
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of its design. In writing about anything as 
stupendous as the Journal there is a temptation 
to grow statistical, but the essential quality of 
the magazine does not come clearly through 
when told in terms of how many tons of ink and 
carloads of paper it takes to print thirty-three 
million copies a year, however fascinating the 
figures. There is much more meaning in the 
fact that from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
manuscripts are submitted to the Journal an- 
nually, and that every one of them is carefully 
read by the editorial staff in order that finally 
the editors may select approximately seventy 
pieces of fiction, fifty feature articles and sixty 
poems. 

In addition to the short stories, serials, fea- 
ture articles and verse, the Journal publishes 
every year about 250 articles in the various 
departments, prepared by members of the staff. 
These departments consist of Foods, Home- 
making, Fashions, Beauty, Architecture, Deco- 
ration, Gardening, Books, and the Sub-Deb. 
The latter department, alone, handles more 
than 300,000 items of correspondence a 
year—an indication of what transpires be- 
hind the pages of the magazine itself. Most 
of these departments function in the Journal’s 
Editorial Workshop, which occupies the top 
floor of the RKO Building in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. The Workshop has been especially de- 
signed for the practical study of the many prob- 
lems that face Journal readers in matters of 
dress, appearance, cookery, housekeeping, home 
building and planning, continuing in this mod- 
ern fashion the service which Mrs. Curtis began 
in a far more limited way fifty years ago. 

From the point of view of the possible con- 
tributor, the Journal today is interested in pub- 
lishing not only the work of the foremost 
writers of the present time, but the work of 
writers who have yet to make their mark—both 
being judged by the same standards of ex- 
cellence, regardless of name. The work in- 


(Continued on Page 388) 





The Dutch Uncle on 


great deal has been said in this column 
A from month to month about writing 

stories to sell. Last month three definite 
reasons were given as to why publishers re- 
ject stories. The general theme of this column 
has had to do with the commercial point of 
view. It is assumed that everyone who writes 
desires to see his work in print, and it naturally 
follows that when his work is accepted for 
publication he wants to be paid for it. There- 
fore, in this column we have discussed and 
analyzed “fiction” by making it synonymous 
with “dollars.” We have considered the tech- 
nicalities of the short story, and we have placed 
particular emphasis upon them because, regard- 
less of the type of story written, a general tech- 
nique in form and construction is of prime im- 
portance. And, because we believe that every 
writer wants to sell what he has written, we 
have, in direct and indirect ways, tied up the 
various technical points with a commercial atti- 
tude. 

This month we are going to forget the com- 
mercial approach. We are going to disregard 
the fact that we are writing to sell. We will 
discuss writing. We will discuss methods and 
attitudes. But first—a warning must be given: 
this article is not for the person who is simply 
entertaining the thought of writing and won- 
dering what to do about it. Nor is it for the 
person who has written only a few stories with- 
out having given a great deal of time to tech- 
nique and construction. In short, this article 
is not for the new and thoroughly inexperienced 
writer. 

Many have spent months, even years, pre- 
paring for writing careers. Of the latter, it 
is safe to say that more than a few are ready 
to produce marketable material. If they had 
writing ability as an inherent quality, and con- 
scientiously studied the principles of technique 
so that they could give the best expression to 
their talents, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that many of these persons are about to realize 
an appreciable success. It is to these persons 
that this article is addressed. 
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Points and Problems 


You have learned a great deal about technical 
construction. You understand the various 
parts that go into the making of a short story 
asa whole. And you know how to develop these 
parts in the most satisfactory way. You under- 
stand characterization, motivation, theme, 
mood, point of view, story problem, etc. And 
you know the differences between dramatiza- 
tion, narration and exposition. You know that 
commercial short stories are written according 
to various formula. And you know that all 
stories, either commercial or literary, are based 
on good short story form. 


It is this matter of form to which we will 
give first attention. Form exists in everything. 
But in the well constructed literary story, the 
form doesn’t have to be conventional. It 
doesn’t have to be any such form as has been 
used in other short stories. The method of 
approach, the development of the story, the 
idea it presents, the expression of the idea, may 
be entirely different from any story ever writ- 
ten. Therefore, if you have in mind a particu- 
lar story which lends itself to no definite edi- 
torial requirements, and a story which you be- 
lieve is worthy of publication in the literary 
magazines, write it according to your own de- 
sires and your individual talents. Do not try 
to remember anything you have ever learned 
about technique. The point is that you will 
remember. You have so schooled and dis- 
ciplined yourself that when you try to forget 
this technique you will find that you can’t. And 
this is good. It is the very thing you have been 
working all these years to master. You have 
observed the principles of technique in your 
previous work, but your stories have not sold. 
It is quite likely that your technique, the me- 
chanical part of your stories, has been so ob- 
vious that the very thing you have been trying 
to master has stood in your way. Now you 
must try to pay no attention to these various 
principles. You are just going to write. And 
your writing in the end will show that you have 
at last developed freedom and originality of 
expression, and at the same time developed a 


























work that is in good form because of its un- 
conscious technique. The mechanical parts of 
your work will no longer be in evidence. You 
will be writing the things which express your- 
self, and you will be writing them with a cul- 
tivated restraint which has come of study and 
practice. 

Your first achievement in this respect is that 
you will construct a piece of work that is in- 
dividual in form. Instead of presenting your 
story in one of the conventional forms, you will 
express your own yarn in your own form. 
Because of the subconscious construction, and 
the freedom with which you permit yourself 
to indulge this construction, the form which 
you create will be as distinctive as you yourself 
are distinctive. This, of course, is good, and 
it is the first real indication of your becoming 
a writer of originality and importance. But 
there is one thing more important than the 
expression of originality. It is individuality 
itself. How you express is not nearly so im- 
portant as what you express. 

It is at this point that the critic, the literary 
adviser, the teacher of technique, must step aside 
and let you travel your way alone. He has 
played his part in helping you learn the rudi- 
ments of your work. He has taught you how 
to be a craftsman. He can’t teach you to be 
an artist. Now you must draw entirely upon 
your individual resources for the completion 
of your job as writer. Look yourself squarely 
in the eyes and say, “What have I in my per- 
sonality that, given proper expression, people 
will want to read about? Where have I been? 
What have I seen? What have I done? What 
have I felt? What in my life has been so vi- 
tally important that, told to others, will be 
important to them? . . . ” This does not neces- 
sarily mean the recounting of personal experi- 
ences. But what are the abstract values of all 
the experiences you have had? Have your ex- 
periences, intellectually, spiritually, emotionally 
and physically, been such that they are of suffi- 
cient importance to build a background for 
successful authorship? 

Consider the following brief biographical 
sketch and draw your own conclusions as to 
whether or not this man is suited to writing 
literature ; 

“Happily married since age of twenty-three. 
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Began then as bank clerk and now at forty- 
one a cashier of bank in city of seventy-five 
thousand. Have three children. Own our 
home. Two automobiles in family. Own small 
sailboat. Wife belongs to three clubs, I to 
two. We entertain moderately. Attend church 
fairly regularly. Enjoy bridge, the movies, the 
radio, and motoring. Read all the popular mag- 
azines, good detective and adventure novels. 
Don’t care for the ordinary love story or ro- 
mance. Enjoy people, enjoy parties in modera- 
tion, particularly picnics and motoring with 
the family. Travel consists of motoring 
through sixteen States. Vacations spent at 
the beach or in the mountains. Family rela- 
tions happy in all respects. Hardly ever an 
illness in the family. There have never been 
severe financial difficulties of any kind. Wor- 
ries and troubles have fortunately not been our 
lot. One of the high points of my life was when 
I won six thousand dollars in a lottery.” 

What is your opinion? Will this person be 
able to write literature of importance? What 
has he in his background and experience that 
make him a distinctive and significant person- 
ality? Isn’t it plain to see that he is just an 
ordinary person leading a sane but common- 
place existence? His emotions have never 
really been plumbed; he has no particular in- 
tellectual background ; he has not traveled; his 
reading is of the lightest type; he is simply the 
average man who has a conventional sense of 
balance and does all the superficial things. Yet 
there are thousands of similar persons, who, 
because they have the desire to write, believe 
they can. 

What ought this person to do about a writ- 
ing career? Obviously it would not be the 
thing to tell him to change his mode of living. 
A famous theatrical producer once said to a 
young woman in whom he recognized talent, 
“But you haven’t lived. Marry. Have a baby. 
Get a divorce. Then come back and we'll talk 
about your career.” Strangely enough, the 
young woman took his advice. And she be- 
came a star. But we can’t tell this man to di- 
vorce his wife, marry someone else and divorce 
her so that he might have his emotions piqued. 
In fact, it isn’t our place to tell him to make 
any adjustment whatsoever in his emotional 
(Continued on Page 387) 
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BACKSTAGE IN WRITING THE 
INTERVIEW STORY 
Fred E. Kunkel 

| was talking to a salesman of an outdoor adver- 

tising agency. He said, “The Norfolk & Wash- 
ington Steamboat Company is doing a nice job 
with outdoor bulletins and posters. They have ob- 
tained a lot of new business as a result. This is 
something new in the marine world. They don’t 
use outdoor advertising, you know.” 

I was all ears. I said, “Who is their advertis- 
ing agent?” 

He said, “See Lewis Ryan in the Press Build- 
ing.” 

I did. 

“TI understand the N. & W. Steamboat Company 
is doing a fine job of outdoor advertising,” I 
opened up to Mr. Ryan. “Got any photos?” 

“Sure,” he replied, pushing a button. 

While we were waiting for the photos I shot a 
few questions at him. “What was the big idea 
behind it all—in your own words?” 

He began talking. I covered plenty of white 
space in my note book while it lasted. Then the 
girl came in with the pictures. He handed them 
tome. They were beautiful layouts and he told me 
about the color effect. 

I said, “Just what did you try to accomplish?” 

He told me. 

“Where do you place these bulletin boards?” 
I shot at him next. “How do you select strategic 
locations?” 

Among other things, I learned that if people 
would not come to the steamers, the next best 
thing was to take the steamer to them, which they 
did, with outdoor bulletins, covering a hundred 
feet of space, almost a third of the size of a steamer, 
done in beautiful colors. 

The pictures showed a large white palatial 
steamer, sailing placidly through blue waters, while 
to make the scene all the more realistic, if not en- 
ticing, a bathing beauty in full size graced one 
corner of the picture, with the net result that al- 
most immediately wings were lent to the imagina- 
tion of prospective customers to take a steamer 
cruise and a dip in the surf—so idealistic was the 
bulletin painted. 

My notebook recorded all the agency knew 
about the affair, what they tried to accomplish, 
what gave rise to the original idea, how they pro- 
ceeded to put it over, how they selected strategic 
locations for planting these outdoor bulletins 
where they would do the most good, after which 
I contacted the president of the company, and later 
the general manager, to get their slant. 
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The result was a corking story. Of course, this 
material did not necessarily roll from the lips of 
the various men interviewed—they had to be prod- 
ded with questions to round out the story—facts 
and figures had to be obtained, little anecdotes and 
human interest. 

I found that the company, as a result of its ad- 
vertising and sales promotion methods, had actually 
done business in the black instead of the red, and in 
the face of a continued depression, with only a 
slight lift in buying power, what a story it would 
make for the marine journals. A rewrite from the 
angle of the advertising magazines might also sell. 
I kept this in mind. 

Here was a firm that was aggressive. When 
business fell off, it did not discontinue its advertis- 
ing, but increased it, or rather used a source never 
used before—the outdoor bulletin. And it pro- 
duced results. It enabled them to maintain a regu- 
lar daily schedule. Instead of keeping boats tied 
up at wharves and crews idle, it actually put them 
to work. What a story! 

I asked, “How did you have the nerve to spend 
money to make money when everybody else was 
hibernating, saving their funds instead of taking 
a chance and gambling with the results to be ob- 
tained from a new and hitherto untried medium?” 

He told me something about the traditions of 
the shipping business. Never had outdoor bulle- 
tins been used before. Yet with this kind of adver- 
tising they caught the eye of the traveling sales- 
man, for example, and saved him a long run by 
automobile. He could drive aboard the boat in 
Washington, enjoy a refreshing night’s sleep, and 
be at his destination the next morning in Norfolk, 
ready to go to work without the fatigue of driving 
his car ninety miles. 

At the same time he could enjoy a water trip 
at really no greater expense than that of gas and 
oil, pilus engine wear and tear on tires. He did 
not have to worry about a night’s stop-over at a 
hotel or about finding parking space for his car 
when he got there. He simply drove aboard the 
boat and the car was delivered to him at the dock 
the following morning after finishing his breakfast 
on board. He was ready to step in and drive about 
his business. 

I asked what other source of business they hoped 
to tap by using outdoor bulletins, and learned that 
they had actually analyzed their market and dis- 
covered what line of traffic they could hope to 
catch with their advertising campaign. 

I pieced all these parcels together and wove an 
interesting fabric of a story from the contents. I 
learned about how they appealed to tourists and 














got them all hot and bothered about taking this 
water trip when they came through Washington 
to see the sights and of how the steamboat finally 
got to the point of carrying the auto as baggage 
and checking it free of charge, as an extra induce- 
ment to make the trip. “Your auto checked as 
baggage free,” became a red hot theme to play up 
—and it worked, brought in oodles of business. 

I went into the how and why of outdoor bulle- 
tins as a business building medium, described the 
layouts and locations, gave extracts of the conver- 
sations with company officials, painted a glowing 
picture of facts and figures, so that any other 
steamboat company, faced with a similar problem 
of securing more transportation business, might 
go and do likewise. 

I said, “Well, don’t you use direct mail or news- 
paper advertising any more now?” And he said, 
“Oh, yes! We use direct mail and personal fol- 
low up,” and he went on to tell me how they 
clinched business. About their personal appeal 
to the week-end vacation idea circulated among 
professional business men of the city—dental asso- 
ciations, bar associations, boards of trade, and so 
on; how they held out the picture of bathing in the 
ocean, playing golf, plus a water cruise, all com- 
bined into one to make an enjoyable and de- 
lightfully restful week-end trip. 

WRITING THE STORY 

A story with a. good lead is a story half sold. 

I experimented with a half dozen rough draft 
beginnings, most of which followed the stereo- 
typed methods of presenting a trade journal yarn, 
when I suddenly decided to try a new method of 
presentation, combining with fact, and it worked 
beautifully. 

Thus, instead of starting off something like this, 
which would be a very good beginning for any 
trade journal story, 

“With steamers tied up at wharves and crews 
idle in many places throughout the country, and 
with many steamship companies taking the count 
at the hands of a receiver or busting into bank- 
ruptcy, it is refreshing to note how the N. & W. 
Steamboat Company in Washington, D. C., has 
weathered the depression, and outrode the crest 
of the wave * * *” 
started the lead of the story in this way: 

“The President of the N. & W. Steamboat 
Company in Washington, D. C., breezed into the 
office of the General Manager—and that was 
nothing unusual, but this morning he had a 
brand new idea and he wanted to talk about it. 
In fact, he was bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
a fact which did not escape the eye of the G. M., 
who knew something good was popping. 

“*What are we doing right now to attract more 
business?’” he asked. 

“The G. M. glanced up from some operating 
schedules and blinked at this sudden question. 
“What have you in mind?’ he inquired by way 
of temporizing. 
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‘Something radical—something new—hitherto 
untried. What do you say if we toss overboard 
some of the timeworn traditions of the ship- 
ping business?’ 

‘I think I can stand it if you can.’” 

And from that point on was related the sum and 
substance of the whole story in 1500 words. 

All of which simply demonstrates that when you 
have a story to write, get all the salient facts be- 
for you begin, then back track and find the most 
interesting features to play up first, letting the 
minor incidents drag in as the story closes, getting 
your big lead up front in the story. Then, if the 
editor is pressed for space, he can chop off the end- 
ing, and nothing is lost to anyone. 

Of course, good stories do not drift into your 
den. You have to go out and get them, keep 
your eyes and ears open, ask plenty of questions. 
And when you have your story you may have to 
rewrite your leads several times before they click. 

Select the most dramatic part of the story for 
presentation first. Gather a few anecdotes if pos- 
sible and sprinkle them in, play them up for human 
interest. Everybody loves to hear a story and 
everybody will read a little anecdote story. 

What you want in the yarn is reader interest, 
not a mere recital of facts. Don’t talk about a 
business simply to describe it—success, begin- 
nings, early history, progress. That kind of stuff 
is hard to sell. 

The story in outline, gathered from the inter- 
view, was based upon certain basic facts which had 
to be strung together in readable style, which when 
printed would make the reader pitch in with avid 
interest from the start and never leave off in his 
reading to the last period. 

If this presentation can be made in every trade 
journal article written, the editor will buy it. He 
has to. He can’t afford to pass it up. There are 
other editors. Competition is keen. He has to be 
wide awake. And he generally is. 





HENS’ TEETH 
by Lilian Garis 
o find plausible plots for Girls’ Mystery Stories 
is like finding hens’ teeth and just about as 
consistent; because mysteries do not belong in 
girls’ lives, and to create a plot sufficiently strong 
—strong is the word—to carry a plausible mystery 
story through to book length, involves positive 
skill, again I claim. 

After working out this type of fiction for more 
than twenty years and through many volumes of 
at least very good sellers, I never cease to won- 
der why the critics of juveniles completely ignore 
such books as might be found in the popular 
price class, since it is that class only that can pos- 
sibly come into the hands of the mass of girl 
readers. Are book critics willing to pass up so 
fine a chance of practising our all-American wel- 
fare influence? Are they taking the responsibility 
deliberately shirking what seems to be their duty 
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because of the price of a book or the name of a 
publisher? Are not all girls entitled to good read- 
ing whether they can pay fifty cents or two dollars 
for a book? 

Echo answers “Trash. Why should we look it 
over?” Another answers, “Because girls are en- 
titled to know what they can find in the popular 
price lists. Take care of the girls and the authors 
will take care of themselves.” 

Publishers must realize their position in this 
matter, and when girls’ mystery stories swept the 
catalogues a few years ago, they tried having popu- 
lar women authors of adult fiction “lend” their 
names to girls’ books. The result was sad, disap- 
pointing and something of a washout. These 
well known authors could write of “thrilling” air- 
plane experiences, etc., but stringing together 
breathless adventures did not make a mystery 
story, and, as a rule, the string was neither strong 
enough nor elastic enough to pull through a book 
length. 

Which means nothing less than the assertion 
that girls are important readers and must have 
stories written by writers skilled in their own 
class. Boys may be put in wild and absurd situa- 
tions and come out brave little heroes with shirt 
tails flying, but girls must never be tempted to do 
absurd things, to take silly chances, to run away 
from the best traditions, to be heroes at the cost 
of common sense. Condemning this, critics could 
so worthily exert their influence in the popular 
field and set up standards that serious authors 
would be proud to follow. Why don’t they? 

Seriously, the technique for such stories is diffi- 
cult to define. Somehow under the trial and error 
method, determined authors just get the feel for 
the mystery story and realize that, while the plot 
must be fool proof to the extent of standing up 
clearly in a few well-chosen sentences, the compli- 
cations and build-up of the plot are equally impor- 
tant. Probably, not unlike other mystery stories, the 
big idea is to get hold of a germ so definite, yet so 
elastic, that nothing short of a climactic blow-out 
will break it up. The girls in the story, characters 
carried through as our girls, simply work on the 
mystery and are rarely a part of it. The mystery 
proper usually concerns some other girl, a myster- 
ious stranger, perhaps, therefore inherently mys- 
terious and capable of being misunderstood, and 
she, herself, usually misunderstanding the interest 
of Our Girls, which interest, by the way, we al- 
ways hope is never sticky, nor too sentimental, just 
good old common sense which today even chil- 
dren are credited with possessing. The props, 
with me, at least, (I can only speak for myself) 
are always characters from whom explanations for 
their acts are not expected and rarely obtained. 
This provides the necessary elasticity for the plot 
and holds back the solution. A little colored boy 
will be seen running around with a note to hide 
under a stone or a ledge near the old copper mine, 
where the mystery girl loves to tarry, and right 








before one’s very eyes the earth will swallow up 
George Washington Jones; simple as that. Or, a 
suspicious old farmer who grunts instead of talk- 
ing, will be seen coming down the road in a cloud 
of dust with a basket of eggs on his arm and just 
as he gets to a certain spot he disappears. I know 
many farmers who do little tricks like that and 
they’re a great help in the mystery set-up. Occa- 
sionally, a plot will need just a touch of the deep- 
dyed villain influence, but personally, I never let 
him get his whiskers completely out of the bushes 
and the young fellow only lets his amber cigarette 
smoke drift in through a partly opened window. 

I realize that many of these restrictions are not 
found in all girls’ books sold under mystery titles, 
that the broken sentences used on page one never 
let up, but remain breathlessly exciting to page 
two hundred and fifty. That such “thrilling” 
stories may carry no atmosphere at all nor any 
character work is too well-known. Perhaps be- 
cause of these the critics have left the line alone, 
and encouraged instead the reading of either well- 
seasoned books or the ever reliable classics. 

The market has lately definitely shown the cut- 
in felt by all juveniles; too much radio, too many 
screen magazines, etc., and since even the very 
young go in for blatant shorts and bleached perma- 
nents, their delicate minds must be absorbing the 
very outside rough crust of so-called sophistica- 
tion. Just here is where the really interesting, 
and we hope, well-written girls’ book should be 
recognized, should be well advertised, and should 
be encouraged by the critics. Nothing out of date 
can succeed today; our problem is to let the girls 
know that it is not out of date to read their own 
stories. 

Even keeping up on science for authentic back- 
ground,—an indispensable element—is not too 
much to do in getting the story right. Recently I 
called up the Edison Laboratory at West Orange, 
N. J. to make sure of some scientific facts I needed. 

And this is a good place to say that no me- 
chanics, however new and fascinating, ever make 
a good mystery story. They simply provide the 
runway for the action of the human characters. 

Danger is important to work into a plot, not 
the sort of danger that is rough, tough or silly, 
but real danger, inescapable and therefore permis- 
sible in girls’ reading. At the risk of too much 
blather I want to say that the secondary characters 
always intrigue me, because they can be made so 
unself-conscious and even humorous. I love the 
little Italian Nickys and their sister Vickys who 
will skin up a pulley line pole to get in a window 
where old Widow Becket is all alone on a top 
floor. She might be sick or something, and she 
has that old cameo, don’t you remember? 

Looking back over many plots I barely recall 
what the “important girls” have done, but the 
little urchins stand out alive and vivid, so they 
must have been good. They really make the mys- 
tery succeed. 
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ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
A Portrait in Letters 
Edited by Basil de Sélincourt 


$2.75 Houghton Mifflin Co. 260 pp. 

In these charming letters the author of “The 
Little French Girl” appears as one in revolt against 
the world’s grosser materialism but at the same 
time no recluse who shuts herself up in an ivory 
tower and has little sympathy for those unwilling 
to face reality. This she makes clear in discussing 
Henry James as: “Like a person who has always 
been too afraid of ugliness. I don’t believe he 
has ever taken any risks in his life, or ever ‘lived 
dangerously into the world.’” What pleasure she 
derived from writing is revealed in a letter to 
Arthur Rogers: “In writing novels the only joy 
one can ever be sure of is that of doing it; seeing 
it come; and believing in one’s idea oneself. Any 
echo of this joy from outside is very uncertain, and 
even people near one sometimes don’t care at all 
for what one has cared for so much oneself. So that 
such an unmistakable answer means a great deal 
to a writer.” 

Although letters to writers as illustrious as her- 
self are not numerous, in a letter to George Moore 
she shows her attitude toward her characters and 
“the art of fiction”: “I simply couldn’t concentrate 
my intelligence—in writing—(I do in reading), I 
couldn’t take that serious standpoint; I read Tur- 
geneff, but I divert myself by writing about pleas- 
ant imaginary people, whom I realize more or less 
acutely, and whose doings interest me mildly. . . . 
And I must remain frivolous as regards my scrib- 
bling. As regards the ‘art of fiction’ I am almost 
as serious as you are; not quite; no woman could 
be that.” Advice to young writers is also seldom 
found, but in a letter to Miss Edith Olivier she 
gives a careful analysis of one of her books and 
points out that it fails because of an incongruity 
between the style and the subject matter. On the 
other hand, interesting criticism of well-known 
authors abounds and includes such varied names as 
Tolstoy and George Meredith (who seem to have 
been her main sources of inspiration), d’Annunzio, 
William James, Jane Austen, Cardinal Newman, 
Edith Wharton, Emerson, Shaw, W. B. Yeats, 
Arnold Bennett, Maurice Hewlett, Katherine 
Mansfield, Virginia Woolf, Willa Cather, D. H. 
Lawrence, C. E. Montague, Charles Morgan, Lady 
Murasaki, Margaret Kennedy, Grace Zaring Stone, 
P. G. Wodehouse, Sarah Barlow, and Thornton 
Wilder. Besides these literary criticisms are al- 
most equally interesting criticisms of art and drama. 

Some readers of THE WRITER may be disap- 
pointed in that so little is said about the author’s 
methods of writing and gathering material, but the 
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intrinsic charm of the letters is so great and their 
author’s personality so delightfully revealed that 
it seems certain that they will be endeared to all 
who have enjoyed her novels. In conclusion, thanks 
must be given to M. de Selincourt for his admirable 
selections and editing. 
* * * * 
AMERICAN FICTION 
An Historical and Critical Survey 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn 


$5.00 D. Appleton-Century Co. 805 pp. 

In what is probably the most comprehensive 
book on the subject yet written Dr. Quinn surveys 
American fiction from the pre-Revolutionary novel 
through Susan Glaspell—wisely omitting all auth- 
ors who have made their first appearance since 
1920. He discusses the various authors not as 
isolated phenomena but as part of a progressive 
evolution. His method is to give first a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author and then a critical 
discussion of his work, quoting skillfully-chosen 
significant passages. And although written pri- 
marily for the reader rather than the writer, fre- 
quent passages such as this, from his chapter on 
Cooper, cannot fail to be of interest to the latter: 
“For the idealistic treatment of romantic material 
what is needed is a selection of a few simple ele- 
mental passions and motives, made real by being 
placed in the souls of live people, and made inter- 
esting by the imagination that can marshal strik- 
ing events into dramatic scenes. No minute char- 
acterization is needed—everything is put on with 
a brush. But that does not mean that it is easy to 
write great romantic novels. If it were, more 
great ones would have been written. These authors 
must have a driving force of belief in mankind’s 
essential dignity, and that, after all, he is only a 
little lower than the angels.” 

His criticisms of the better-known authors differ 
little from standard estimates, although one is 
sometimes surprised to see the relative amount of 
space assigned to different authors. For instance, 
Ambrose Bierce, Richard Harding Davis, Stephen 
Crane, Edgar W. Howe, William Allen White, 
Jack London, and O. Henry are lumped together 
in a single chapter entitled “The Journalists” and 
are together given less space than Edith Wharton, 
who, incidentally, receives fuller treatment than 
any other author in the book—her two closest 
competitors being Henry James and Hawthorne. 
One is also surprised at the omission of such popu- 
lar novelists as Harold Bell Wright, Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, Kathleen and Charles G. Norris, Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln, and Fannie Hurst. It may, of 
course, be argued that none of them occupies a 
significant place in American letters, but consider- 
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ing their popularity, it would seem that they might 
have at least received passing mention, since Dr. 
Quinn discusses many earlier novelists for no other 
reason. On the whole, however, it is difficult to 
dispute his judgment. 

The book is perhaps most interesting in its dis- 
cussion of minor authors such as Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; and the 
crude plots of the eighteenth century novels pro- 
vide amusing reading even in outline. Although 
not a book to be read continuously, for the great 
number of plots it recounts can only confuse the 
reader, as a storehouse of ready reference it is un- 
surpassed in its field. 





THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF SCREEN 
WRITING 


A Practical Guide to the Writing and Marketing 
of Screen Plays 


by Tamar Lane 
$3.00 Whittlesey House 342 pp. 

As the first book on the technique of writing 
for sound films, this volume supplies a long 
awaited need. The author tells us that the 
greatest innovation in photoplay writing is that 
all scenarios must now be written to be performed 
in about the same length of time. In the days of 
silent pictures films of different footage could be 
performed in about the same length of time by 
running them through at different speeds, but with 
sound films this is no longer possible. Thus 
scenarios must be geared to a given tempo—a fast 
tempo for melodrama and a slower one for ro- 
mance. A chapter on camera technique tells one 
how to make the best use of various photographic 
tricks, and one on dialogue warns that whereas a 
stage play weak in plot may get by through the 
brilliance of its dialogue, this is never so in the 
cinema. By actual quotations from leading pro- 
ducers one learns that films of human heart in- 
terest and films with an historical background 
are now most in demand. As for the marketing 
of scripts, one is warned that studios will not read 
those by unknown authors, and even authors who 
have distinguished themselves in fiction and play- 
writing had best submit their manuscripts through 
agents, a list of whom the author includes with 
addresses. And as a further bit of advice we learn 
that it is not worth while to copyright scenarios. 
The last half of the book is devoted to the scenarios 
of three different films: one, the original story (a 
combination of ordinary fiction and a synopsis), 
another, the treatment or adaptation (a dramatized 
version of the first made by the studio staff); and 
the continuity (the form actually used, and com- 
posed by the producer and his staff.) 





THE ART OF BERNARD SHAW 
by S. C. Sen Gupta 
$3.50 Oxford University Press 249 pp. 
This scholarly and clear-sighted book reveals 


Shaw as primarily a journalist and propagandist. 
He became an artist because he betieved art an 
effective means of spreading propaganda. He is 
most successful as a propagandist when he makes 
his criticisms of the malefactors in his plays apply 
not only to the malefactors themselves but to his 
whole audience for supporting a social system 
which makes the existence of such people possible, 
e. g., “Widowers’ Houses” and “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” But in other plays, such as “Getting 
Married,” his sheer love of fun makes us lose sight 
of his true purpose; here also he uses the “indirect 
approach,” i. e., instead of showing us those op- 
pressed by the institutions of capitalism, he shows 
us the rich and comfortable, which method he de- 
fends on the ground that some day poverty will 
pass away and plays depicting it will become out 
of date; but this argument hardly seems valid if 
one compares “Getting Married” with “Candida” 
or “Major Barbara.” His plays are unique in their 
combination of tragedy and comedy. To be sure 
one finds them combined in Shakespeare, but in 
his tragedies, comedy is introduced only for relief 
and in his comedies, tragedy only for romance. 
But Shaw believes that plays must be comedies in 
order to entertain and yet must have a serious pur- 
pose. In his superman plays, such as “Caesar and 
Cleopatra” and “The Man of Destiny,” he tries to 
show the hero dominated by instinct instead of 
sentiment (which receives a place in only two 
plays, “Pygmalion” and “John Bull’s Other 
Island’), but his portraits of Caesar and Napoleon 
show them as scarcely superior to his other char- 
acters. His greatest weakness, however, is his 
failure to understand human emotions—a fault to 
be found not only in his plays but also in his 
criticisms of Shakespeare and Ibsen. 





THE QUIET LODGER OF IRVING PLACE 
(Portrait of O. Henry) 
by William Wash Williams 
$2.50 E. P. Dutton & Co. 251 pp. 

Because of the extreme reticence of O. Henry’s 
character this book contains nowhere near the in- 
formation that many, including no doubt the author, 
might wish. Although Mr. Williams was O. Hen- 
ry’s most intimate friend during the latter’s so- 
journ on Irving Place, O. Henry never discussed 
his work in detail and referred to his past life 
only occasionally and laconically. But by actual 
observation the author learned much about his 
friend’s methods of writing. He found that 
O. Henry was always on the alert to find material, 
although he never deliberately went out in search 
of it and seldom strayed far from Irving Place. 
He never used an actual living person as one of 
his characters, although Con Kenealy in ‘The Lost 
Blend” is a close approach to it. He found the 
best places for observation were the park bench 
and the cafe; and although he had a remarkable 
faculty for winning people’s confidence, he gener- 
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ally based his material on chance observations 
rather than on what had been said to him directly. 
It is interesting to note what finished stories he 
made from the meagre germs afforded by those ob- 
servations. In regard to his actual writing, while 
on Irving Place he contributed a short story to the 
New York World every week, which he almost 
invariably put off till the last minute. He care- 
fully revised every page as he finished it, but never 
went back to revise his stories as a whole. When 
he finished a story, it was for him over and done 
with; because of this, he realized his inability to 
write a novel. Besides these observations on his 
friend’s methods of writing, Mr. Williams also 
draws a fine portrait of his character. 
* 7 . - 


GREEN MARGINS 
by E. P. O’Donnell 


$2.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 499 pp. 

As the winner of the Houghton Mifflin Fellow- 
ship Prize and as the October selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, this novel will be of 
special interest to writers. The author shows him- 
self thoroughly familiar with its locale, the Mis- 
sippi Delta country, and its denizens. During the 
first two hundred pages one is almost overawed 
by the beauty of its scene and feels he has always 
known the characters, but after that, following the 
death of Grampaw, the material wears a little thin. 
But towards the end, with the introduction of the 
happy-go-lucky negro murderer Bonus, one’s in- 
terest revives. One’s chief interest is in Sister, who 
revolts against Southern morality, and her philos- 
ophy of life. Because of his skillful portrayal of 
this character and two or three others against a 
marvelously animated background the author de- 
serves all the awards he has received. 


* * * *” 


GAILY THE TROUBADOUR 
by Arthur Guiterman 


$2.00 E. P. Dutton & Co. 223 pp. 
One day in the midst of an idle hour 
In F. P. A.’s “The Conning Tower” 
I had the luck to read and see 
A. Guiterman’s “Heredity”; 
I read it twice (such was its art) 
And then I knew it all by heart. 
This piece herein again I found 
And more of that same lilting sound: 
Right clever pastiche parodies 
On “Lochinvar” and Kilmer’s “Trees”, 
Poems on cats and how they feel 
And lines addressed to Eugene O'Neill. 
Though nothing like “General Putnam’s” here, 
Don’t let this worry you, my dear, 
To poets he gives good admonition, 
For once he taught verse composition: 
“If you have naught to say, don’t write; 
‘Twont do to just avoid the trite; 
The poet who writes in verse obscure 





Will of the critics’ praise be sure.” 
But here’s th’ exception to the rule 
Or Bacchus has become a fool. 


A. N. B. 
* . * « 
HOW TO REVISE YOUR OWN POEMS 
by Anne Hamilton 


Abbey San Encino Press: Los Angeles. $1.25, 80 pp. 

This book is a sincere attempt to help raise the 
standard of present day verse, and also to put an 
inexpensive text book, dealing with both inspira- 
tion and technique, into the hands of those who 
could not afford an expensive one. It is in ques- 
tion and answer form—the questions being those 
most commonly posed, according to the author, 
by students of poetic technique. Among the 
topics discussed are rhythm, good and bad riming, 
poetic grammar, onomatopeia, imagery and figures 
of speech, stanza patterns, free verse, and the 
problem of selecting titles. Miss Hamilton’s own 
work is well known to readers of The Nation, The 
New Yorker, The Saturday Review and other Ameri- 
can periodicals. D. MacC. 

7 * . ” 

“The fact that many people should be shocked 
by what he writes practically imposes it as a duty 
upon the writer to go on shocking them. For 
those who are shocked by truth are not only stupid, 
but morally reprehensible as well; the stupid 
should be educated, the wicked, punished and re- 
formed.”—Aldous Huxley. 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study 
a sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


* Indicates the publications that made no reply 
to a recent questionnaire. Needs and requirements 
are according to the latest reports on file. 

TRADE JOURNALS 
(Continued from last month) 

Paper Converters & Envelope Industry—1911- 
1913 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $3.00 
a year. F. G. Pulley, Editor. Articles on unusual 
uses of commercial envelopes; also descriptions of 
products made of paper. Length limited to 1500 
words. Send samples or pictures whenever pos- 
sible. Pays on acceptance; rate 4c a word and up. 

*Petroleum Age and Service Station Merchan- 
dising—500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Monthly. $1.00 a year. Otto F. List, Editor. 
“Articles on successful merchandising of petrole- 
um products and accessories by oil jobbers and in- 
dependent retailers. Also jobber-success stories. 
In all material stress HOW the thing was done. 
Material must be illustrated whenever possible 
(photos, sample ads, diagrams, line drawings, in 
fact, anything to make the story as comprehensive 
to the reader as possible). Length limits—1500 
words, with shorter articles getting first call.” Pays 
on publication; %c a word. 50c for each photo 
used. 

*Power Wagon—536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Austin W. Strom- 
berg, Editor. “Interviews with leading fleet opera- 
tors of trucks and trailers, showing methods of 
economy in operating and servicing equipment. 
Ways and means of saving time and labor in the 
repair of motor trucks are particularly acceptable 
when accompanied by definite facts and figures 
from the operator’s record of costs.” Pays on publi- 
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cation; le or better, depending upon character of 
material. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal—515 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 
25c a copy. J. F. Koellisch, Editor. Merchandis- 
ing articles of the plumbing, heating, and air-con- 
ditioning field. A large part of the journal is staff 
written, but a good illustrated article, or a story 
of creative selling by contract-dealers in this field, 
is pretty certain of acceptance. Pays lc a word 
and up, and good rates for photographs. 

The Professional Photographer—525 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Published 5th and 20th 
of each month. $2.50 a year. Charles Abel, Edi- 
tor. Articles about professional photographers and 
especially their methods of getting business; “not 
interested in news items which we obtain direct.” 
Length preferred, 1000 to 1500. Payment about 30 
days after acceptance; rate, %c to 4c a word, de- 
pending on value of material. “We do not pay for 
illustrations as photographers furnish us all we re- 
quire. Authors will find that when writing up 
photographers a statement that the article is to be 
submitted to us will produce required prints with- 
out cost to them, in nearly all cases.” Prefer that 
material be submitted to the firm name, Charles 
Abel Incorporated. . . The foregoing require- 
ments also apply to the Commercial Photographer. 

The Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Carl W. Dip- 
man, Editor. Success stories of modern, progres- 
sive grocers who run attractive modern stores; 
should include definite facts on operating expenses, 
sales, profits, etc. Photographs of store and owner 
should be included. Length limit about 1500 
words. “We are also a good market for shorts of 
100 to 200 words on specific ideas good merchants 
have used to build sales, or cut expenses, or in- 
crease clerk efficiency. We also buy attractive, 
effective window and store display photographs, 
and humor (illustrated or not illustrated) that is 
original and has a grocery store slant.” Payment 
on acceptance; rate lc to 2c a word, depending on 
value of material; $2 to $5 for photos, depending on 
size and value. 

The Publishers’ Weekly—62 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Frederick G. 
Melcher and Mildred C. Smith, Editors. Articles 
on the publishing and bookselling business, and the 
manufacture, publishing and merchandising of 
books. Payment 10th of month following publica- 
tion; about lc a word. 

Purchasing—11 West 42d St., New York, N. 
Y. Stuart F. Heinritz, Editor. This magazine 
deals with the procurement of materials for indus- 
trial manufacturing operations and with purchas- 











ing as a function of management. The majority 
of manuscripts are prepared on definite assign- 
ment by men who are actually engaged in the pur- 
chasing field. 

The Radio Weekly—99 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. $4.00 a year; 20c a copy. Curtis A. Wessel, 
Editor. Radio, refrigeration, and home appliance 
news letters and feature stories. Payment as agreed 
upon with the correspondent prior to publication. 

Restaurant Management—220 East 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. J. O. 
Dahl, Editor. In the market for shorts—generally 
under 500 words. [Illustrative material. Subjects: 
window decorating ideas, unique menus or wine 
lists, unusual restaurant fronts, new ideas in res- 
taurant layout or furnishing, advertising in all 
forms, employee training, menu making, cleaning, 
decorating, purchasing, housekeeping, etc. Pays 
lc a word minimum, on acceptance. Photos, $1.00 
each; special order photos, $3.00. Payment also 
made for other illustrative material. 

The Retail Bookseller—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Francis Ludlow, Editor. Monthly. 
Articles on bookselling or book-renting, etc., of 
practical, dollars-and-cents value to booksellers; 
1500 to 2500 words. “Our readers are booksellers— 
they make their living by selling and renting books 
and naturally are not interested in empty generali- 
ties or didactic advice from outsiders; they want 
facts which they can use. Consequently, we try to 
publish only definite information about new book- 
shop methods, etc., by or based on the experience of 
competent booksellers, and we require the written 
approval of any bookseller whose shop or shop 
practice is described.” Pays lc a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Rock Products—205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Nathan C. Rock- 
wood, Editor. Technical articles on production 
methods, processes, etc. Subjects: cement, lime, 
gypsum, crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag, silica, 
talc, soapstone, etc. Payment on publication, except 
for articles for special departments which are paid 
for on acceptance. 


San Francisco Styles & Selling—310 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Calif. Monthly. Very brief 
paragraphs about Pacific Coast dry goods and de- 
partment stores, giving selling or promotion ideas 
they have used. Pays on publication; 20c column 
inch. ‘We offer very little opportunity for the 
free-lance, none unless he or she is located in a 
Pacific Coast town.” 

“Say It with Flowers,’—The Matthews Com- 
pany, 1221 Beaufait Ave., Detroit, Mich. Monthly. 
Louise Sutherland, Editor. Practical, interesting 
articles on the uses and care of florist-grown flow- 
ers. The importance and beauty of flowers should 
be stressed. Gardens occasionally mentioned. 
Length, 500 to 1500 words. Also verse on the sub- 
ject of flowers, particularly florist’s flowers. When- 
ever possible, manuscripts should be accompanied 
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with illustrative photographs in sharp, black and 
white glossy prints. Payment after publication, lc 
a word minimum. 

The Southwestern Baker—542 M & M Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. Monthly. $1.00 a year (circula- 
tion controlled). Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. Busi- 
ness and technical articles should be concise, but 
of no special length limit. Needs are for mer- 
chandising and sales articles telling how some baker 
has increased sales, consumption, profits, etc. Uses 
material covering the following territories only: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, New Mex- 
ico, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee. Payment 
about 20th of month of publication; rate: 30c an 
inch for news, 4c a word for bona fide interview 
articles, $1 for photos. “Can use several good 
merchandising features from the Southeast imme- 
diately.” 

*The Spice Mill—106 Water St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year. C. S. Sewell, Editor. 
Feature stories dealing with the manufacture and 
merchandising from a practical standpoint of con- 
diments and food products—flavors and spices, cof- 
fee and tea. Length about 1500 words. 

Sporting Goods Journal—685 Daily News Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Ames A. 
Castle, Editor. Brief, modern style descriptions 
(with photos) of effective merchandising effort on 
sporting and athletic goods. Stories must be fact- 
ual and name firms and individuals involved. Length 
limited to 1000 words. “Promotions of the char- 
acter we desire in stories will generally be impor- 
tant enough to the merchants to have them pho- 
tographed upon request.” Pays Yc a word, $1.00 
for photos. 

Tires Magazine—420 Lexington Ave. New 

York, N. Y. Monthly; controlled dealer circulation. 
Jerry Shaw, Editor. Merchandising and service 
articles about tire and quick stop automotive serv- 
ice stations; interested only in material bearing on 
independent merchants and stations. Pays Yc to 
lc a word, on publication. 
“Western Furniture Retailing—180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Monthly. $2.00 
for three years. Oscar Reichenbach, Editor. Fur- 
niture, floor-covering, and appliance trade journal 
articles. Now buying floor-covering and appli- 
ance merchandising articles and retailer “success” 
stories concerning furniture stores in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico. Length, 
800 to 1400 words. Pays lc a word, on publica- 
tion. 





HUMOR 
*Ballyhoo—149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Norman Anthony, Editor. Humor- 
ous cartoons and gags. Short humorous articles, 
not over 1200 words. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 
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*Bandwagon—Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Monthly. Martin Heflin, Editor. Short- 
short fiction with a sophisticated slant; timely 
articles up to 1500 words on Southwestern char- 
acters, events, anecdotes, etc. Cartoons with one- 
line gag suggestions; seasonal ideas for covers 
(two-color process), or caricatures carrying out an 
idea for a particular month. Some light verse. 
Material from Oklahomans and Texans given spe- 
cial consideration. Pays fair rates, ten days after 
publication. 

Baseball Magazine—70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous 
verse, 10 to 30 lines. Limited number of car- 
toons. Pays %c a word up, on publication. 

*Breezy Stories and Young’s Magazine—55 West 
3d St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. Phil Painter, 
Editor. Humorous or sophisticated verse about 
men, women and love. No free verse. Pays 
25c a line, on acceptance. 

Capper’s Farmer—Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. 
Jokes for “Homespun Fun” and “Bright Sayings” 
departments. Pays $1.00, on acceptance. 

*College Life—22 West 48th St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. N. L. Pines, Editor. Jokes and 
short humorous articles with college interest. Also 
light, charming verse, 4 to 6 lines. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Country Gentleman—Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Monthly. “Chaff” Department. 
Anecdotes and jokes, 20 to 200 words. Humorous 
verse, 4 to 20 lines. Newspaper “breaks” (clip- 
ping must be sent). Limited number of cartoons. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

*Esquire—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Cartoons and cartoon ideas. 

Film Fun—149 Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Lester Grady, Editor. Jokes, quips, 
epigrams. Pays $1.50 to $2.00, on acceptance. 

Gay Book Magazine—201 North Broad St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Quarterly. William H. Kofoed, 
Editor. Short stories, 1500 to 2500 words; come- 
dies with a subtle, unobjectionable sex interest. 
Humorous skits, 200 to 7500 words. Pays up to 
lc a word, on acceptance. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Uses some light and humorous 
articles on social phases. Does not encourage gen- 
eral contributions. Pays on acceptance. 

Harper’s Magazine—49 East 33d St. New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Humorous or satirical 
essays and sketches for “The Lion’s Mouth” De- 
partment. Length, 500 to 1500 words. Pays 
about 5c a word, on acceptance. 

Independent Women—1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Humorous articles, written from a woman’s angle. 
Length, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $10.00 to $25.00 
per article, on acceptance. 


Judge—18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Jokes, epi- 









grams, satire, paragraphs, short verse, and humor- 
ous articles and stories. Length, not over 500 
words—shorter lengths preferred. Humorous draw- 
ings of all kinds; any medium but preferably pen 
and ink. Cartoons and humorous ideas. Pays on 
publication: $2.00 to $5.00 for jokes and paragraphs; 
3c to 7c a word for longer material; $10.00 to $75.00 
for drawings; $3.00 to $15.00 for cartoons and hu- 
morous ideas. 

Kansas City Star—Kansas City, Missouri. E. B. 
Garnett, Sunday Editor. “Good humorous material 
is always sought, but it must not be too long and 
we reserve the right to our own opinion of what 
is ‘good.’” Occasionally uses humorous verse if it 
has timely interest. Pays $10.00 per column, after 
publication. 

Mademoiselle—1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Desmond Hall, Editor. Some hu- 
morous material. 

The New Yorker—25 W. 43d St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Humorous short stories, 400 to 
2000 words in length; factual and biographical 
material up to 2500 words. Also light satirical 
verse and lyrics, anecdotes, and ideas for humorous 
drawings. Pays good rates, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress all communications to “The Editors.” 


The News—220 E. 42d St., New York, N. 
Y. Pays $2 each for every childish saying pub- 
lished (address “Bright Sayings”); for every 
letter published on “The Most Embarrassing 
Moment of My Life” (address “Embarrassing 
Moments”); and for every classroom boner pub- 
lished (boners are humorous expressions found in 
examination papers, etc.)—must be original and 
must be funny (address “Classroom Boners”). “Un- 
accepted manuscripts cannot be returned.” 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Monthly. George A. Harter, Editor. Jokes and 
cartoons with an army background. Pays on pub- 
lication. 

Outdoor Life—353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Uses some hu- 
morous articles. Pays on acceptance. 

Parents’ Magazine—114 East 32d St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Children’s amusing say- 
ings. Pays $1.00, on publication. 

Progressive Grocer—161 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Original jokes with grocery- 
store or food slant, preferably grocery-store situ- 
ation jokes. Original humorous verse. Humor- 
ous prose up to 400 words. Cartoons and car- 
toon ideas. All material must have a grocery- 
store or food slant. Pays $1.00 for jokes; $6.00 
to $7.50 for cartoons; on acceptance. 

*Redbook—230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Short humorous sketches, cartoons, etc. 

The Saturday Evening Post—Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. Short dia- 
logue, jokes, epigrams, occasional short lyrics, and 
humorous verse for “Post Scripts” department. 














Also short stories and anecdotes (about 100 words). 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Smokehouse Monthly—Robbinsdale, Minn. Wil- 
liam Kostka, Editor. Jokes, wisecracks, cartoons, 
cartoon suggestions, and epigrams. Humorous 
ballads, hobo rhymes and jingles; length limit for 
verse, 80 lines. Pays on acceptance: $2.00 up for 
jokes, 15c a line minimum for verse. 

The Sportsman Pilot—515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. 
Uses a small amount of light humorous or semi- 
humorous verse. No payment for verse. 

Successful Farming—1714-24 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, Editor. Humorous ma- 
terial and jokes. Also short-short stories, humor- 
ous or otherwise, under 1500 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

This Week—230 West 41st St., New York, N. 
Y. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor. Uses 
some humorous material. 

Town Tidings—Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Monthly. B. C. Webster, Editor. Humorous, 
sophisticated pieces of about 400 words which can 
be given a Buffalo locale. Cartoons and short 
humorous anecdotes. Pays about lc a word for 
prose, after publication. 

Western Trails—67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Uses some humorous verse on cowboy life. 
Pays on publication. 


CURRENT MARKET NOTES 


Country Press, Inc—22 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. Wiliam Kostka, Managing Edi- 
tor, reports that this press is in the market for at 
least ten more fact detective stories a month. Mr. 
Kostka says in part: “We are expanding the type 
of material used in our detective magazines to 
include cases which so far have been neglected in 
such periodicals, providing the cases show good 
detective work or have the elements of mystery. 
We will want manuscripts about sensational train, 
bank or mail robberies, forgery, extortion, embez- 
zlement and kidnapping, as well as an occasional 
exposé backed by good authority. All writers 
should query Leonard Diegre, the editor of our 
three detective magazines, Startling Detective Ad- 
ventures, Daring Detective, and True Police Cases 
(a new pocket-size magazine) before sending man- 
uscripts. Quite often a query will save the writer 
the trouble of gathering material and writing a 
manuscript about a case that has been published 
in the past or does not meet our editorial needs.” 

Mechanics and Handicraft—22 West 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. In the market for “How to 
Make It” construction articles, “Kinks and Hints” 
(mechanical), science news shorts (photos). Pays 
on acceptance for features; on publication for 
shorts; $3.00 for “Would You Believe It” photos. 

Parade of Youth—1727 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A weekly newspaper for boys and girls, 
appearing in daily and Sunday papers throughout 
the country. Present needs are for news stories 
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concerning the activities and accomplishments of 
boys and girls between the ages of 8 and 18; short- 
short stories (fiction) of two lengths—(a) about 
1200 words; (b) 2100 to 2300; serial stories of 
from two to six instalments of about 2200 words 
each. Photographs whenever possible; no snap- 
shots unless they are exceptionally clear. Pays 
Y%c a word. It is suggested that writers interested 
in this market make inquiry regarding full details 
of requirements. 

Peace Players—Room 907, 2 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. Interested in one-act and anti-war 
plays. Production of these plays will be amateur 
in most cases (before youth groups throughout the 
country). Payment on royalty basis. It is sug- 
gested that playwrights make inquiry regarding 
further details. 

Photographic Digest—267 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Wants short original articles—500 to 1200 
words. Material should be more or less journalis- 
tic in form, concise, and devoid of “padding.” 
“While the articles shoud be written around a 
photographic subject they need not necessarily be 
technical in scope. They must, however, be in- 
teresting.” 

Platform News—45A Free St., Portland, Maine. 
Articles of interest to speech teachers and debate 
coaches in schools and colleges. Success stories, 
interviews, technical articles, personal experiences 
of teachers of speech, etc. Length, up to 2000 
words. Pictures should be included if possible. 
Pays from $5.00 to $15.00, on acceptance. 


Portfolio—807 East Broadway, Sweetwater, 
Texas. A new little magazine edited by Jim 
Boothe. Needs are for stories up to 15,000 words, 
poetry up to 300 lines, one-act dramas, fantasies, 
high comedies. No payment for material except 
in prizes. 

The Wheel—South Bend, Indiana. Published 
by the Studebaker Corporation. Articles of gen- 
eral interest. Material must be brief as stories are 
limited to about 1500 words. Illustrations desired. 
Rates of payment vary, average about 1%c a word, 
with additional payment of $3.00 for acceptable 
pictures. 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co.—608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Wants material for a new maga- 
zine to be published shortly after January first. 
Although full details are not yet released, one phase 
of the new magazine will be the subject of photog- 
raphy. Articles must be of a teclinical or semi- 
technical nature, written in fairly simple language; 
length, 1000 to 3500 words. Also interested in 
ghost-written articles from important photograph- 
ers. Illustrations desired. Writers are invited to 
correspond with the editor regarding proposed 
material. 


Publications recently discontinued: American 
Humorist, Emaus, Penna. Hookey and Whiz Bang, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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Mail returned unclaimed: Artcraft Greeting Card 
Co., The Attractive Woman and Beautician, all of 
New York City; Swan-McDonald Features, Inc., 
Youngstown, Ohio, Tavern Topics, Chicago, IIl. 
Editorial office closed: The Chicagoan, Chicago, 
Ill. 
* * * . 
PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The University of Chicago, through the Charles 
H. Sergel Play Contest, is offering an award of 
$500 for the best full-length, original play submit- 
ted on or before April 1, 1937. 

Any resident of the United States is eligible to 
enter the contest; and it is recommended, though 
not insisted on, that plays submitted be representa- 
tions or interpretations of American life. A con- 
testant may submit only one manuscript, which 
must be accompanied by a signed statement cer- 
tifying that the play is the work of the contestant, 
written since 1935, and hitherto unproduced and un- 
published. Manuscripts must be typed and bound, 
and the title-page must include the writer’s name 
and address. 

For further details, address the Charles H. Ser- 
gel Play Contest, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 

The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Ill., offers a prize of $15,000 for the 
best book or manuscript dealing with the humani- 
ties; the social, physical, or biological sciences; or 
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any branch of the Christian religion. Contest 
closes September 1, 1939. See January WRITER. 

Child Life, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl., 
is offering a prize of $100 for the best poem for 
children (six to twelve years) submitted by De- 
cember 31, 1936. The contest is open to anyone 
except Rand McNally employees or members of 
their families. See November WRITER. 

The C. IL. T. Safety Foundation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City, is offering a series of annual safety 
awards for the purpose of promoting care in traffic, 
in crossing streets, and in automobile driving. 
Awards amounting to $2,000 are offered to news- 
paper men, and a prize of $5,000 to a person in any 
line of endeavor. This year’s contest closes De- 
cember 31. See October WRITER. 

Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill., offers a monthly prize of $10 
and two book prizes for best business letters. See 
September WRITER. 

Dog World Magazine, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
go, Ill, is offering ten cash prizes, amounting to 
$47, for original dog poems. Contest closes De- 
cember 31, 1936. See July WRITER. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation, 737 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., is offering a 
first prize of $2,000 and a second prize of $1,000 
for children’s books. Contest closes December 
31, 1936. See September WRITER. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York 
City, offer a prize of $7,500 for the best novel sub- 
mitted to their competition closing February 1, 
1937. See May WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, offers a prize of $25 for the 
best anecdote dealing with a famous author either 
living or dead. Contest closes June 1, 1937. See 
October WRITER. 

Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., is offering a prize of $2,500 for the 
most interesting work of fiction (novelette) sub- 
mitted to its contest closing January 1, 1937. See 
June WRITER. 

The National W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., 
Evanston, Illinois, is offering two prizes of $40 
each and two of $10 each for declamations on the 
value of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 
Contest closes March 31, 1937. Full details may 
be obtained free for postage. See October 
WRITER. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award Com- 
mittee, Garden City, L. I., New York, offers a 
prize of $2,500 for the best manuscript dealing with 
a political, economic, or social phase of contem- 
porary American life or American foreign rela- 
tions. Contest closes January 6, 1937. See May 
WRITER. 

Williams & Wilkins Company, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford, Baltimore, Md., offers a cash award of 
$1,000 for the best manuscript on a science subject 
submitted before July 1, 1937. See July WRITER 
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Wings, 939 Woodycrest Ave., New York City, 
offers a prize of $12 for the best sequence or con- 
nected group of from two to five lyrics or sonnets 
submitted by December 31, 1936. See November 
WRITER. 
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DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 375) 

life. But it is possible for us to advise him 
regarding his intellectual and book background. 
To this effect, our advice is to read good books ; 
analyze them; learn the personalities of the 
writers by what they write about; learn their 
individual techniques ; make reading an impor- 
tant part of life. Further advice is to study. 
Select a subject that has an appeal and make 
ita hobby. And, as we would advise all writers, 
study psychology, biology, economics, and phil- 
osophy. These subjects are important. They 
are the elements of life and the elements of 
literature; they are the elements of the classic 
novel and the elements of the pulp-paper love 
story. 

Compare your own life with the brief history 
of this man who aspires to be a successful au- 
thor. What are you? What have you done? 
What have you to give? What can you be? 





Statement of the Ownership, aqngemant, Circulation, etc., 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of THE 
WRITER, Published Monthly at Boston, Mass. 
for October 1, 1936. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally a peared A Burack, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the managing editor of THE WRITER, and that the fol- 
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ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
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A. S. BURACK, Managing Editor. 
a to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 


WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Mar. 13, 1942. 
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The 
Grammarian’s Corner 











Fowler once called certain omnipresent phrases 
“nouny abstractions.’ He meant pompous ex- 
pressions often used instead of simple prepositions 
or conjunctions, phrases such as: by reason of, on 
account of the fact that, of the type of, in the in- 
stance (or case) of, in order to accomplish the 
purpose of—to mention a few of the ones that 
have been irritating us recently. Writers seem to 
feel that in the following sentences a certain im- 
pressiveness is gained by these nouny nuisances. 
We refer the sentences to our readers for consid- 
eration, suggesting the simpler word that seems to 
us to serve equally well and without the danger 
of committing Periphrasis (ably discussed in Mod- 
ern English Usage, defined as “Putting things in 
a roundabout way.’”) 


In the instance of (For?) a criminal of the type 
of (Like?) 

The man has shown himself to be of the char- 
acter of (Like?) a born crusader, on account of the 
fact that (in that?) leadership is important to him 
only in order to accomplish the purpose of (For?) 
reform. 

This is the fault that perhaps Gracie Allen will 
combat “on account of because” her nouny witti- 
cisms. 

Question—What is the correct plural for such 
Latin-English words as gladiolus, narcissus, ba- 
cillus, hippopotamus? 

—GEORGE BALDWIN. 

Answer—Either the Latin—or the English— 
use is correct. In usage, the Latin is usually con- 
fined to formal or technical writing;hence bacilli 
is almost always used. 

Question—Is it not wrong to say “one of the 
states comprising New England” for “one of the 
states New England comprises”? 

Answer—You are thoroughly confused. Consult 

Webster, where you will see that Comprise means 
both “to make up” or “to be made up of.” This 
causes some confusion which careless writers make 
worse. 
“New England comprises (is made up of) several 
states. The word does not mean “include.” In 
its sense of “makes up”, you can say:—One of 
the states comprising New England is Maine. 

But you should not say: One of the states com- 
prised in New England. (A common error.) 
(“One of the states made up in New England” 
would sound wrong to most of us.) As for “one 
of the states which New England comprises,” 
the meaning is obscure. It could be taken to mean 
“one of the states New England makes up,” as well 
as “is made up of.” 

—ELIZABETH WALTER. 
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EDMONDS 
(Continued from Page 370) 

of Tryon County, which, with its notes, pro- 
vided me with the location of the homes of 
many of the settlers. It also showed the grad- 
ual beginning of fear of an Indian war. One 
could read between the lines that the settler 
had not given much thought to the Indian. He 
was an insignificant brown neighbor more or 
less confined to recognized areas. He had little 
to say in the running of the county. He could 
be seen half drunk in a tavern now and then 
and be kicked out. His dogs damaged the 
sheep more than wolves or bears. But he 
wasn’t anybody in particular. 

To unify my story I used a fictional couple 
starting out in life. The characters closest to 
them were also imaginary. But the majority 
of the other folk in the book were real people 
who performed historic acts—not to be found 
in our history books, but in the local narra- 
tives, in the pension applications after the war, 
on the militia rolls of the state, in court-martial 
proceedings and bounty claims. In using these 
people I was also faced with, to me, a new 
problem. In some cases, from the exigencies 
of story or space, it was necessary to compress 
two or more persons’ experiences into the life 
of one. The question was, where I had falsi- 
fied the facts of a real person’s life to the ex- 
tent of having him marry someone he did not 
marry, ought I to change his name? I re- 
flected for some time on this point and finally 
decided that where my real character in the 
book performed some act for which he was 
locally famous I should call him by his real 
name. 

In the case of Adam Helmer, for instance, 
I had a man who performed one of the great 
feats of valor of the Revolution, yet in the 
book I wanted him to be a younger man, un- 
married,—for I did not have space for his fam- 
ily life,—and also, to wind up my story, I 
wanted him to marry someone he never mar- 
ried at all! But if I called him Heinrich Smith 
and let him run his race against the best run- 
ners of the Iroquois and save German Flats by 
winning it, I should be robbing a great reputa- 
tion of one of its best deeds. Again, in the 
case of another character, John Wolff, I com- 
bined a rather shadowy real figure with an- 








other man unjustly sentenced to Connecticut 
Mines. But in neither case did I materially 
alter the character, as much as I could find 
out about it, from the original man, and in 
neither case was the background of action or 
fate historically incorrect. 


Whether I decided wrongly must be deter- 
mined in the future. In any case it seemed 
wise to acknowledge (in the book itself) that 
I had taken liberties with the lives of certain 
people. For the rest, and there were plenty of 
them, they played their parts according to re- 
corded fact. 


To that extent my dish of eggs is scrambled ; 
yet, now it is done, I have the feeling that it 
is more nearly history than a purely military 
resume. And as for the fictional side—after 
all, even the historian writes history. Look at 
our different Washingtons, and Burrs, and 
Hamiltons, and even Jefferson—the Universal 
Patron Saint! 

(Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly) 


* * * * 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
(Continued from Page 373) 

cludes serials of from 20,000 to 50,000 words; 
short stories from 4,000 to 9,000 words long; 
occasional short-short stories of outstanding 
quality; feature articles by authorities on sig- 
nificant subjects; light and lyric verse of an 
authentic but non-esoteric nature, and well 
written, informative articles by experts which 
supplement the material in the various depart- 
ments. 


There is very little more to say of the Journal 
that the magazine cannot say for itself. The 
Journal and the American family have gone 
through the mill together, and while both have 
changed a great deal during the last fifty years, 
the fundamental quality of each has pretty 
much prevailed. At any rate, the relationship 
between the two has remained. It has merely 
grown closer and closer with time; and from 
all indications can only continue to flourish. 


* * * * 


“If you are a writer, nothing is more confusing 
than the difference between the things you have 
to say and the things you are allowed to print.” 
—D. H. Lawrence. 
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JOHN GALLISHAW’S 


The Only Two Ways To 
Write A Story 


Comes Off The Press 
December 10th 


21 stories are analyzed line-by-line. You may 
order the whole collection as a bound volume; 
or in pamphlet form, you may begin building 
up your own selection of those case studies 
that interest you. 


For descriptive pamphlet address 


Publication Division 
JOHN GALLISHAW’S Office 


70 Park Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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GALLISHAW 
(Continued from Page 372) 


He is able to do this with psychological right- 
ness because he perceives that the sense of a 
dramatic crisis may be conveyed not only by 
indicating the present existence of any condi- 
tion or state of affairs which the central re- 
sponding actor will interpret as a crisis re- 
quiring action on his part if he is to avert dis- 
aster, but also by indicating the planned or 
probable future existence of such a condition 
or state of affairs. But something which the 
professional perceives and which the amateur 
often fails to recognize is that the writer’s 
task in presenting a fictional narrative is to 
make this actual existence or planned or 
probable future existence of a crisis clear to 
the reader. He sees the role of his stimulat- 
ing actors as that of making dramatic clashes 
and dramatic crises credible to the reader. For 
easy classification, he thinks of his central re- 
sponding actor as Actor A, of those stimulating 
actors who furnish the dramatic clashes as Ac- 
tor B, and of those other stimulating actors 
who are confidants and agents and hearers and 
bearers of disturbing facts as Actor C. 

So thinking, he is able to distribute the ac- 
tion of his long story—be it presented on the 
stage or between the covers of a book—so that 
its occurrence does not do violence to the 
reader’s credulity. Dramatic clashes occur 
credibly; the plotting and scheming of B and 
C actors hold the interest while Actor A is 
off-stage, and additionally convey the sense of 
future crises occurring to bring him plausibly 
back into action later. Other actors in the C 
group who are confidants and agents are given 
the role of bearers of disturbing news, so that 
they stimulate him plausibly to further action 
toward the attainment of his central objective. 
The knowledge of when and how to employ 
actors in this C group is the mark of the ex- 
perienced professional. They sometimes be- 
come the expression in action of disturbances 
and urges of their chiefs, but their primary 
role is that of confidants, their function being 
to make clear to the reader the present or 
probable future existence of conditions or 
forces which will bring about certain defeat or 
disaster if allowed to progress unimpeded. 
Flat characters may be made to sustain in- 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON is one of the 
country’s best known writers. Besides writing 
he also edits a newspaper in Marion, Virginia, 
experiences with which he has described in his 
book “Hello, Towns.” Among his best known 
works are “Winesburg, Ohio,” “Tar,” “The 
Triumph of the Egg,” “Dark Laughter,” and 
“Beyond Desire.” His latest novel, “Kit Bran- 
don,” is now a nation-wide best seller. ROB- 
ERT FRANCIS is a graduate of Harvard and 
has taught school in Beirut, Syria. He now 
lives in Amherst, Massachusetts, where he di- 
vides his time between teaching the violin and 
writing poetry. His poems have appeared in 
most of the quality magazines. His latest book 
of poems, “Stand With Me Here,” mentioned 
in his article, was published by Macmillan in 
September. ALICE ROSS COLVER is a 
graduate of Wellesley and has been writing 
novels since 1924. She now lives in Tenafly, 
New Jersey. Her latest novel, “Substitute 
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selection of The-Book-of-the-Month Club. 
JOHN GALLISHAW is a member of the edi- 
torial board of THE WRITER, and for many 
years a successful teacher of narrative tech- 
nique. This is the fourth of a series of ten 
articles which he will contribute to the maga- 
zine. RICHARD PRATT is a member of 
the editorial staff of “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal.” FRED E. KUNKEL is a Washington 
trade journal correspondent. His article, “I 
Write a Trade Journal Article,” appears in 
“The Writer’s Handbook.” LILIAN GARIS 
has written many books for girls, among them 
the “Judy Jordan,” “Nancy Brandon,” and 
“Connie Loring” series. She lives in East 
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terest in the “Long Story,” only by the writer 
whose perception of values enables him to dis- 
tinguish between the different kinds of flat 
characters and their different roles in the actidn 
of the story. 
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THE WRITER'S BOOK SHELF 


We have made an extensive survey of books of interest to writers"and are glad to recommend the 


following books. They are instructive and entertaining and of great value to all writers. Prices 
quoted are net, post paid. 


ne 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


INSTRUCTION 


. THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK (Edited 


by Samuel G. Houghton). A comprehensive 
working guide to the craft of writing. Infor- 
mation on writing all forms of fiction and 
non-fiction. Complete market lists ........ 3.50 


. NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE (Thomas H. 


Uzzell). re and comprehensive 
treatment of the art of narration.”—Prof. 
Chas. Swain Thomas ....ccccccccccccece 2.50 
ESSAYING THE ESSAY (Burgess John- 
son). Instruction in all forms of essay writ- 
ing with selections from the works of master 
essayists. 

DIO WRITING (Dixon) ........... 2.50 


. RA 
° ae a WRITING (William W. Ells- 


worth). A former img A discusses qualifi- 
cations for authorship, writing poetry, short 
stories and articles, etc ......-.-eeee0- 2.00 


. THE WRITING OF FICTION (Arthur 


S. Hoffman). A com ium of fiction writ- 
ing with aids to seli-criticism; one of the 


it 
. ART_& PRINCIPLES OF WRITING 


(A. R. Ramey). Instruction in Composition 
and all forms of prose writing .......... 2.25 


. WRITING FOR PROFIT (Donald Wil- 


helm). A carefully coordinated symposium 
of opinions on newspaper writing, advertis- 
ing, fiction, books, etC.......cccecsecccece 3.00 


. THE JUVENILE STORY WRITER 


(Robinson). Instruction in writing juveniles 2.00 
CREATING THE SHORT STORY (Ed. 
by Henry Goodman). A collection of stories 
foremost contemporary authors, with an- 

- a. of each author’s work ...........- 2.75 
SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE (Stewart 
Beach). A competent, standard work on the 

mechanics of short story writing ....... 2.00 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES (Prof. 
Walter B. Pitkin). Sound instruction in 
constructing the formula short story ..... 2.00 
WRITING TO SELL (Wildman) ....... 2.00 


THEORY & TECHNIQUE OF PLAY- 
WRITING (John H. Lawson). A standard 
work on playwriting by the author of ‘‘Pro- 
SET ons acdCn ent eon cekhsencesess<y-0 2.75 
THE THEORY OF THE DRAMA (Prof. 
Allardyce Nicoll). An able critic of the thea- 
tre discusses all phases of the drama ...... 2.50 


. THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL 


Cs SE Es OD cnncescccscecccces 1.50 


. THE CRAFT OF THE CRITIC (S. 


Stephenson Smith). How the working re- 
viewer may acquire a command of his craft 
pt the background of knowledge which he 7 


. EDITORIAL THINKING AND WRIT- 


EE, ae ciive Kaha knn ed hon aeenwn neces 3.00 


. THE NEW TECHNIQUE OF SCREEN 


WRITING (Tamar Lane). The only com- 
prehensive treatise on writing talking photo- 
Dy id 66.5 66Ra RARER ESN ORME Oak hae 88008 3.00 
WRITING POETRY (Marie Gilchrist). 
“It is a book written out of experience 

. the best text book for poet pupil.”— 


Hughes DEE kcnesknetdecaraserueseee- 1.50 
THE WRITING AND READING OF 
VERSE (Andrews)  .....ccceeeeeees 2.25 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


pe a PARAGRAPH, THEME 
(John B. Opdycke). A recommended text 

for the mastery of English composition....§ 2.50 
THE COMMAND OF WORDS (S. 
Stephenson Smith). A comprehensive study 

of the derivation and use of words ........ 2.50 
COMMON SENSE GRAMMAR ( auet 
Rankin Aiken). A thoroughly readable 

which teaches one how to use good ameer 
without affectation. 


25. CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR (Maurice H. Weseen). 
An important aid to the mastery of English 
GE Se eaet eieccesadcccceceseeces 3.50 


REFERENCE 
26. WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTION- 
27. THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTION- 


CCC E HOES 


28. FUNK & 7 OSmALLS Pe 
DICTIOMARY ....cccccccccccccccccccce 


29. eee ¥ s1MPLIFIED DICTION- 


CODD AS RECS THEEADO OR Ss cere ceeesecee 3.50 

30. DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
ED avcccacdeauekeeenwnduie 3.25 

31. A ogy ed OF MODERN AMER- 
pa i navsead oetvaciesentukee ea 3.25 

32. THE WORLD OF ayes: A DICc- 
TONARY OF MYTHOLOGY ......... 2.00 

33. BARTLETT’S PAMILIAR. QUOTA- 
i nkeichenthntedokdanesdeee 5.00 

34. DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TERMS 
(Cc. . Sylvester Mawson)............. 2.00 

35. THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
ic. anucemend ake nee wien 2.00 

36. A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNO- 
PTE cvandccepedands deewenees 3.00 

37. A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES (Wil- 
Eee re it ncedean dantedusenee-coe 4.00 


38. RHYMING DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE (Walker) ...... 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


39. STORY OF THE NOVEL (Thomas 
+ yy é Sasasting insight into the mind 


of a 
40. THE WRITING ART (Smith & Lincoln). 
A collection of one hundred articles by 
famous authors on their writing methods... 2.50 
41. BECOMING A WRITER (Dorothea 
Brande). Guideposts for authorship ...... 2.00 
42. THE CRAFT OF WRITING (Percy 
Marks). An accomplished novelist and 
teacher discusses writing problems ........ 2.00 
43. THIS TRADE OF WRITING (Edward 
Weeks). The editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press discusses publishing, authorship, 


Cs on cchucetcencceeweun 1.75 
44. AUTHORS AND THE BOOK TRADE 
CU SNEED awcccccce: cocssececs 2.00 


45. BEST SHORT STORIES: 1936 AND 
HOW TO STUDY BEST SHORT STOR- 
IES: 1936 (Edited by Edward J. O’Brien). 
30 stories, market lists, biographies, etc., and 
a separate booklet containing an analysis of 
CINE ieee 666ecnceetaennwbecaceeaeae 2.60 
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Make the Successful your Pattern for Success! | 


OR over seventy-five years the 


Atlantic has been the place to find 
the great names of American letters. If 


you are a writer, too—read the 


Atlantic 
You will find it not only the most enjoy- 


able of good reading, but a priceless 


inspiration and guide to you in advanc- 











ing your own work. Here is a special 


SPECIAL ‘get acquainted’ offer at one-half the 
INTRODUCTORY la : | 
regular newsstand price. 
OFFER 


‘America’s Most Quoted Periodical’ 


Send $ iene 
e ADDRESS 














for an introductory 
months 


Mail to THE ATLANTIC, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., 
or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
w.-36 
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BOOK MANuscripTs WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, World War, Professions, 
History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words 
and up); Short Stories and Verse (book- 
size collections). Friendly reading free, 
and prompt decision. New writers par- 
ticularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & 
COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Judge Joseph Buffington, Gelett Burgess, 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson, General 
Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, Hon. George T. 
Marye, Dr. Simon N. Patten, Edna Davis 
Romig, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln 
Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and How- 
ard Thurston. 


Submit your own itten book MS.—prose or 
po —to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and BOOK SALES CHAN- 
NELS. Write first, if you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
DEPARTMENT W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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in the 


January Writer 


The Cogitations of a Prize-Winner 


by Margaret Flint 


The Novel of Politics 
by Joseph Dinneen 


The Craft of the Essay 
by Alan Devoe 


And Other 


Stimulating 


Articles 





























COMMONSENSE 
GRAMMAR 


By 
JANET RANKIN AIKEN 


(Columbia University) 


The average grammar is as dull as 
ditch water, and probably that is the 
reason why most people never really 
learned how plain English is put to- 
gether. Now here is a grammar to 
read and to enjoy. The author has 
threshed out the sense from the non- 
sense, and in this book whoever is 
mystified, whoever wants to brush 
up a little, will find a grammar which 
is lively, useful, and witty. 


352 pages, 8 vo. $2.00 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


!! GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE !! 


Feature Articles Bring Up to 10c a Word 


Stop trying to crash an impossible fiction market with- 
out a big name. You can get PAID for feature and 
trade journal articles from more than 2400 publications! 
$25 to $100 per item possible through this unique type 
of journalism. Complete details free. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
Dept. 219, 3923 West 6th St., Hollywood, Calif. 








Your manuscript correctly and neatly 
typed. Prices 25c-50c per 1,000 
words, according to length. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


11 Dana Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
































ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Thousands of dollars are being earned each month by 
writers who are PLOT GENIE owners. Do you want 
some of this cash? Our Circular W, sent free on re- 
quest, gives details. Write for it today. 


THE PLOT GENIE 
1541 No. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF DISCOVERY 


Why is it that all American book pub You are interested in writing. And be- 


lishers read STORY before they read cause we know that you would be also in- 


; ‘rr magazine? The moment 1 eee , . 

iny other mag wud Che moment terested in STORY, we are making you 
comes out the editorial departments ot ‘a : aaa 
; Ae i special offer. As a subscriber to “The 
all publishers go through it feverishly) fe pe 

Why? Writer” you may, by using the coupon 
; below, obtain STORY for five months at 
Because they are searching for the new, 
os . $1.00, half the regular price. 
rising, undiscovered authors, and they 1.00, halt th gu I 
have learned that the first work of the 
most promising writers is to be found 
more often in STORY than anywhere 
else. In the past twelve months six 
writers whose work first appeared i vn 7 ; ; 
it ati a STORY costs $4.00 a year by Subscrip- 
STORY, have had their first novels ac ‘3 
tion, $7.00 two years, $9.00 three years. 
cepted by publishers; and seventy-four ’ — eer three yea 
others have been approached since the But you may secure an introductory offer 
first of September. by using the coupon below. 





STORY 432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
l*( IR the enclosed $1.00 please enter my\ special 5 months’ subscription. 
NAME 


STREET 


Extra postage: Foreign $1; Canadian $2 




















